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RECENT SCHOOL 


HORNBROOK’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ¢ .65 


A practical book, designed for the last four years of grammar school 
work, and developing ,in the pupi! a ready skill in dealing with num- 
hers. Based on the natural method for children, with the elimination 
of all unimportant details. Use of constructive work with simple geo- 
metric forms. 


MARKWICK & SMITH’S TRUE CITIZEN . ... 


A supplementary reader which teaches children the higher aspects 
of citizenship, both moral and ethical, and shows how a well-rounded 
manhood and a citizenship of the highest type may be produced. The 


book ig divided into four parts, treating respectively of the Child, the 


Youth, the Man, and the Citizen. 


SOUTHWICK’S STEPS TO ORATORY. A School Speaker 1.00 


Furnishes excellent instruction in speaking, together with repre- 


sentative selections from the best English and American literature. 
Suitable for school exercises and exhibition purposes ; gives also an 
outline of technique which will guide the student and enable him to 
speak correctly and forcibly. 


KROUT’S ALICE’S VISIT TO THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


This book describes the imaginary journey of a little girl who 


travels with her parents to Hawaii, and who sees the islands as they 
are here described. A vivid picture is given of strange objects, of the 
peculiar manners and customs of the people, and of the beautiful and 
luxuriant flowers and foliage. 
structive to young children. 


Few books are so interesting and in- 


JOHNSON’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


Written by one of the foremost authorities, this book presents a 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject in a form which has been 
much needed by both schools and colleges. It is based ‘on the historic 
method of study, and gives in each chapter those social events which 
have produced great effects upon literature. 


TRAUB’S THE SPANISH VERB 


Embodies the results of the system in vogue at the United States 
Military Academy, whereby a thorough knowledge of the essentials of 
Spanish is imparted to the cadet in the short period of three months. 
The pronunciation is in accordance with the latest teaching of the 
Spanish Academy, and takes into account peculiarities attending the 
Spanish-American speech as found to-day in our island possessions. 


1.00 


SCHANZ’S DER ASSISTENT. Aus der Tanzstunde. 


Three delightful German stories, notable for their purity and beau- 
tiful style. Edited especially for school use, and designed for students 
who are just beginning to read German. Contain also interesting 
reading exercises, which are based entirely on the-text. 


STEELE’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. Revised . . 

One of the most satisfactory and successful text-books ever pub- 
lished has here been revised and brought up to date. In addition to 
its original valuable features, it includes those changes due to the im- 
portant discoveries of recent years. 


Teachers are invited te send price in stamps and receive copies of these books, 
postpaid. New books constantly being published in every branch of study. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston ATLANTA PoRTLAND, ORE. 


1.00 


COPY of your new Language book, “‘ Dunton & Kelley’s,” has just been delivered at my ofhce. 
If it proves as valuable as that Nichols’s idea, you will indeed be fortunate. 

1 have no hesitation in commending 
Respectfully yours, 


A copy of Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive Course First Book will 


deal of pleasure. 
Lessons in Arithmetic) has come to stay. 
market at present. 


be sent for examination for 20 cents. Copies of Nichols’s Graded 
Lessons (a book for each school year), 15 cents each. 


it unequivocally as the best thing in t 
GERALD GORDON, School No. 2, Kearney, N. J. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


I shall examine it with a great 
The latter book (Nichols’s Graded 


he 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 


A FEW OF OUR NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For Use in Schools 
By JAMES M. MILNE, Ph.D. 334 pp. Intro. price, 75 cents. 
A practical development of the essentials of grammar by the inductive method ; illustrated by 
choice selections from our best authors. 


ELEMENTS OF ETHICS 
By Noau K, Davis, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Virginia. 302 pp. Intro. price, $1.60. 
A well-rounded scheme of peocep ey. logically developed from first principles, with numerous 
practical applications. For high schools and colleges. 


ELEMENTARY ETHICS 
By Noan K. Davis. 190 pp. Intro. price, $1.20. 
* An abridged edition of the “ Elements of Ethics” for high and preparatory schools, con- 
taining all the text, without notes. 


AMERICAN INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 
By W. A, Mowry, Ph. D., and A. M, Mowry. 291 pp. % illustra- 
tions. Intro, price, 65 cents. 
A graphic revelation of the wonderful improvements related to heat, 


travel, and letters. 


light, food, clothing, 


THE NEW COMPLETE ARITHMETIC 


By Davip M. SENSENIG, M.S., and ROBERT F. ANDERSON, A.M., In- 
atructors in Mathematics, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 
For high schools and academies. 437 pp. Intro. price, 90 cents. 
A complete treatise for higher grades, containing, besides the usual features, a broad treat- 


ment of business papers, insurance, mensuration, etc. e 
FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 
By ExLua M. Pierce, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Providence, R. I. 
160 pp. Intro, price, 36 cents. 


A delightful first book for beginners, treating numbers up to twenty. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC 

By ELLA M. Pierce. For the Third Grade, 149 pp. Intro. price, 36 cents. 
Covers all the fundamental facts and processes through numbers to one hundred. 


IN PRESS 
AN ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHESISTRY. By JouNn B. EKELEY. 
MASTERS OF OUR LITERATURE. By BEATRICE H. SLAIGHT. 


NEW YORK 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


219-223 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
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CHOOL 
FURNISHING 
65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and all Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between STON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M. BURT, 
A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passewsger Agent. 
Gen’! Traffic 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
-Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourNnaL or 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


eachers Wanted, ciation.” Audivo- 


rium Bidg., Chicago Ill. 4,000 positions 


1065, OF FICIAL. 


Especially Smooth and Durable. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, - 


.....GILLOTT’S NEW FINE-PQINTED PENS..... 
For Unshaded VERTICAL WRITING. 


1066, REGISTRY. 


GiLLOT Ts 
ARROW HEAD PEN 


1067, ARROWHEAD. 
The Best Results at the Least Expense 


Samples and Classification Circular sent on Application. 


- 91 John Street, New York. 


A Good Thing! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to beep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EDUCATION in 

: res = last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 
be >> The sides are made of heavy cream* manila stock, 
: = = with ‘‘ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
Bos on Bind = cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaLt. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one nee subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and [5 cents a 

postage and packing. Or it will be 


ditional to cover cost of 


Given F'ree 


to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 0O., 3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Zoological Specimens 


Nature Study. 


Insects and Invertebrate animals from the woods, fields, 
and seashore, from Maine to Texas. Furnished alive, dried 
or in formalin, or otherwise as required. 


Write for what you want. 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now succeseor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


Ask for Catalog. 


ok form. We have at* 


In Time. 

Don’t buy your ticket until you have 
investigated the merits of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. for travel. 

If you're in a hurry, hav’nt time to 
look into the matter, buy your ticket over 
the Lake Shore. You will save time; 
your journey will be comfortable. 

Greatest through passenger service 
in America. The Lake Shore operates 
it between Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. May be 
used with equal advantage for all points 
east and west. 

‘Book of Trains”’ tells about it; sent 
free anywhere. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


BS bette ane YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. - 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPO- 
SITION. 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF AWARDS 
_TO UNITED STATES. 


The general official catalogue of the 
Universal international exposition of 1900 
enumerates 121 classes distributed 
through eighteen groups, of which group 
1 is education and instruction, comprising 
six classes, viz.:— 


1. Education of infants, primary in- 
struction, instruction of adults. 

2. Secondary instruction. 

3. Higher instruction, sc‘entific institu- 
tions. 

4. Special instruction, artist‘c. 

5. Special instruction, agriculture. 

6. Special instruction, industrial and 
commercial. 


Thirty political divisions are repre- 
sented in the exposition of class 3, and 
about 900 exhibits are found in the rev sed 
list. France and colonies, including Al- 
geria and Indo-China, have about 550 ex- 


hibits; United States, seventy; Hungary, 
sixty-five; Mexico, forty-two; Russia, 
thirty-six; Italy, twenty-one; Great 
Britain, twenty; Portugal, twenty; 
Croatia and Slavonia, seventeen; Japan, 
thirteen; Belgium, eleven; Roumania, 
ten; Greece, Guatamala, and Norway, four 
each; Austria, Bulgaria, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, three each; Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, Equador, Holland, and Servia, two 
each; and one each from China, Cuba, 
Spain, Monaco, Repyblic of South Africa. 

The jury passing on the awards to be 
assigned the exhibits is threefold; first, 
a jury of class comprising a certain num- 
ber of French jurors designated by the 
commission, and at most an equal number 
of foreign jurors. The class jury’s organi- 
zation consists of a president, vice-presi- 
dent (of other nation than the president), 
a reporter, and a secretary. The presi- 
dent, vice-president, and reporter of the 
class juries comprise the members of the 
group jury, whose organization is com- 
pleted by the election of a president, vice- 
president, and secretary. Thus the jury 
of the first group will be composed 6f 
eighteen members, three from each of the 
six classes. 

The presidents and vice-presidents of 
the eighteen groups will be members of 


the superior jury, with others provided by 
the commissioners. 

The superior jury revises the work of 
the group jury, and determines any ap- 
peals presented to it by the lower juries. 
The group jury revises the work of the 
class jury, and refers disputed questions 
not settled by the group to the superior 
jury. The class jury inspects the exhib‘ts 
— assigns recompenses of five degrees, 
viz?¥— 

1. Grand Prix, the highest; then in 
order of merit:— 

2. Diplomes, etc., Medaille d’or. 

3. Diplomes, etc., Medaille d’argent. | 

4. Diplomes, etc., Medaille de bronze. 

5. Diplomes, etc., Medaille mention 
honorable. 

On the completion of the work of in-. 
spection the class jury presents two lists: 
(1) a list of exhibits not competing by 
reason of the exhibitor being a member, of 
a jury, or from other cause; (2) a list of 
the awards in alphabetic order, each di- 
ploma grouped by itself, irrespective of 
country; e. g., all the grand prizes, the 
gold medals, etc. 

The jury of class 3, higher instruction 
and scientific institutions, completed its 
work on time, i. e., on or before June 30, 
1900. To the 900 exhibits it assigned 
sixty-four grand prizes, ninety-two gold 
and 105 silver. The bronze and honorable 
mentions were naturally more numerous, 
and all may be changed slightly by revi- 
sion. Twenty-seven grand prizes were 
given to French exhibits; nine to United 
States; five to Great Britain; three each 
to Hungary, Japan, and Russia; two each 
to Belgium, Mexico, Roumania, Italy; 
and one each to Austria, Canada, Croatia, 
Portugal, Norway, and Sweden; total, 
sixty-four. 

France received forty-four gold prizes; 
United States, nine; Russia, eight; Hun- 
gary, six; Great Britain, five; Mexico, 
three; seven others, two; and three 
others, one; total, ninety-two. 

As the awards to the United States were 
in several instances collective, i. e., one 
prize assigned to two or more exhibits, 
each to receive the diplomas if desired, 
the following detailed statement is given. 
The awards are grouped in order of merit, 
beginning with the highest, the grand 
prizes. The numbers prefixed are those 
of the official catalogue. In three in- 
stances, on the personal motion of a 
French juror, distinguished merit was 
recognized in individuals, viz., Professor 


H. A. Rowland, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, 

Columbia University, Director Melvil 
eee University of the State of New 
ork: 


AWARDED TO THE UNITED STATES 
BY THE JURY OF CLASS 3. 


Grand Prizes. 


43. The section in its exhibits of supe- 
rior instruction and scientific institutions, 

37, 59, 69. University of the State of 
New York: Museum, paleontological re- 
ports; library, traveling libraries, home 
education; college, professional education 
in the United States. 

7. Congressional library, Washington; 
Photographs and publications. 

38, 52. Harvard: University, publica- 
tions, taodels, etc.; observatory, photo- 
graphs, observations, etc. 

63. University of Pennsylvania: 
Archeologic expeditions. 

53. Johns Hopkins University: Spectra 
publications, etc.; Collaborator Professor 
H. A. Rowland, diffraction gratings, etc. 

4. American Library Association: Pub- 
lications, materials, and method; Col- 
laborator Melvil Dewey, librarian and 
educator. 


GOLD MEDALS. 


22. Denton brothers: Collection and 
preservation of butterflies. 

50, 28. Columbia: University, photo- 
graphs, publications, psychology; Teach- 
ers College, higher normal school. 

32. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology: Programmes and works. 

49. University of Chicago: New de- 
parture of continuous sessions. 

51. Cornell University: Section civil 
engineering. 

5, 11, 18, 19. Alumni Association of 
Colleges for Women: Higher instruction 
of women. Illustrative: Bryn Mawr, 
Vassar, Wellesley. 

29. Educational Review, Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, editor. 

47. University of California: Plans and 
prospects. 

64. Princeton University: Photographs 
and publications. 

65. Yale University: Sheffield scientific 
school. 

SILVER MEDALS, 

2. American Book Company: Publica- 
tions in higher education, 

1, 8, 9, 35, 39, 40, 67, Monographs on 
higher instruction in the Wnited States: 


H. B. Adams, ‘“‘Vacation Schools and Uni- 
versity Extension”; M. Carey Thomas, 
“Education of Women”; J. M. Cattell, 
“Scientific Associations”; T. C. Menden- 
hall, “Scientific, Technical, and Bngineer- 
ing Instruction”; James Russell Parsons, 
Jr., “Professional Education’; E. D. 
Perry, “The American University”; A. F. 
West, ‘‘The American College.” 

10. Cercle Francais of Harvard and 
other unfversities. 

62. New York University: School of 
pedagogy. 

30. Foote Mineral Company: Collec- 
tions of minerals for colleges. 


BRONZE MEDALS. 


31. Hemment: Photographs of games 
and sports in American colleges. 

45. Silver, Burdett, & Co.: Publications 
in higher instruction. 

46. Dana Society of Natural History, 
Albany, N. Y.: Publications, 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


59. University of the State of New 
York: Collective exhibit of Chautauqua 
University, Brooklyn Institute, Pratt In- 
stitute, People’s Institute, Rochester 
Atheneum. 

Grand prizes, twelve; gold, fourteen; 
silver, eleven; bronze, three; mention, 
five; total, forty-five. 

Henry L. Taylor, Ph.D., 
Rapporteur class 3. 
Universal International Exposition of 
1900, United States Pavilion, Paris. 


WHAT THE HEART DOES. 


Nature takes the time. when one is lying 
down to give thé heart rest, and that 
organ consequently makes ten strokes less 
a minute than when one is in an upright 
posture. Multiply that by sixty minutes, 
and it is 600 strokes. Therefore, in eight 
hours spent in lying down the heart is 
saved nearly 5,000 strokes, and as the 
heart pumps six ounces of blood with 
each stroke, it lifts 30,000 ounces less of 
blood in a night of eight hours spent in 
bed than when one is in an upright posi- 
tion. As the blood flows so much more 
slowly through the veins when one is 
lying down, one must supply themselves 
with extra covering to obtain the warmth 
usually furnished by circulation—Bx- 
change. 
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THE N, E. A, CHARLESTON, 1900, 


By Henry Turner 


“Hot?” No, not so very. When it was 110 de- 
grees in the shade in Chicago, it was only ninety de- 
grees at Charleston. Wednesday, July 11, the glass 
registered eighty-seven degrees. Thursday clouds 
covered the sun, and a breeze from the sea gave us 
a coast-of-Maine summer day. The only out about 
southern weather is that it does not cool off nights. 
One starts each new day wilted. 

“Good meetings?” Well, yes, some of them; it de- 
pended largely upon who was speaking. On the 
whole, however, along that line, “The least said, the 
soonest mended—ded—ded—dead!” 

“Large attendance?” About three thousand. 
That is small for the N. E. A. But people came 
from every state in the union, as usual. Arizona 
and California, Montana and Maine, Illinois and 
Delaware, and all the rest shook hands all round at 
Charleston in the good old way. God bless the 
United States of America. 

“Adequate accommodation?” Yes and no. Some 
people made such remarks as these: “No fruit and 
no fowl, but all foul,” “Nothing but melons and 
bacon,” “Four dollars a day for dirt and discom- 
fort,” “Mosquitoes in air, bugs in bed, and ants on 
the table.” But such people had unfortunate expe- 
riences at hotels. Others went to private houses. 
They paid about half the hotel rates and found 
large, airy rooms, an abundant table, clean, quiet, 
efficient service, and charming companionship. 

“A good tine?” Speaking for myself, yes, glori- 
ous! 

Charleston did not strike twelve the first time. 
It began by striking as a French clock strikes. 
Awaken in the night and presently the clock strikes 
one. It must be one o’clock, or half-past some- 
thing. Lie awake and wonder which long enough, 
and the thing strikes one again! It must be one 
o’clock now,—or 1.30,—or possibly you have had 
a cat nap, and it is again half-past something. No, 
it strikes one the third time, and presently you doze 
off contented to know that at last you have gotten 
your bearings, and that the thing will strike two 
next. The approach to Charleston by rail is across 
several hundred miles of monotonous country, like 
the yards of Yankees who keep hens. It strikes one 
unfavorably. The train pulls into the city through 
a zone of filthy, shiftless negro cabins. One is 
struck again by ‘that. From the station a ram- 
shackle bus rattles over ill-paved, weed-grown 
streets, hetween lines of dilapidated buildings, to a 
huge world’s-fair-like facade, which proves to be 
the west front of the Charleston hotel—a striking 
one! Then we get our bearings and a breakfast, 
after which we are prepared for something better. 

I do not propose to call the hours from now on, 
like a phonographie clock, but before I finish you 
shall hear how the city struck twelve at last. 

If a man could be dropped from the sky to the 
Battery, when he came to he might suppose himself 
to have landed in Italy. The stone sea wall, with 
its iron-railed promenade; the palatial residences, 


smooth walled, with classic colonnades, delicately - 


tinted eream color, pink, and white; the massive 
walls of brick, and pretty gates of wrought iron en- 
closing private gardens, where grow in rich pro- 
fusion the tropic flowers, are all thoroughly Italian 
in spirit. And then the bright sunshine, the balmy 
air, and the soft sky over all. This must be some 
old city, onee subject to Naples or Venice. No, it 
cannot be, for there is one house in the row which no 
Ttalian ever built. Such ugliness is American only. 
Tt must have come here from South Chicago. But 
walking eastward through Bay street the foreign at- 
mosphere returns. Here are the quaint facades of 
brick and stained stucco, with pretty balconies of 
wrought iron; here are the weather-worn painted 
shutters, the venerable walls, and massive gateways; 


here the narrow, mysterious alleys and half-open 
doors, so familiar to one who has nosed about in 
Orvieto and Murano. Throughout the city foreign 
touches reappear. Here is a Florentine garden wall 
with shrubbery and vines running riot over its 
crumbling cope; there is a Doric facade, stained by 
paint and weather into a semblance of the golden 
millennial marbles of Athens. Turning a corner, we 
come upon the old magazine of Revolutionary days, 
its great brick vaults cracked by earthquakes. One 
section is empty, another is used as a storeroom. 
This cannot be in America, nor yet in Europe; this 
is Asia; we must be in Jaffa, or Smyrna, or Damas- 
cus. At the end of the next street rises the stately 
Renaissance spire of St. Philip’s, so they say, but we 
could have believed them had they said St. Bride’s 
of London, one of Sir Christopher Wren’s master- 
pieces. Presently we come upon: a little Gothic 
chapel without a spire—a crude sort of Gothic, such 
as one finds in some out-of-the-way Dutch village. 
It is the Huguenot church, where services were held 
in French for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
They have been conducted in English since 1843, 
in this only Huguenot church in America. On 
Meeting street is grand old St. Michael’s, dating 
from 1761. It has been scorched by fire (once saved, 
as everybody knows, by a slave), riddled by shells, 
wracked by earthquakes, and shaken by storms, but 
there it stands, sending far out over the city daily 
the music of its chimes. A little to the north is the 
old slave market, where a Legree may have purchased 
a Dinah, but where 
chickens and melons. Not far away is a quaint He- 
brew synagogue. The Presbyterian church is a piece 
from Renaissance Rome, and the Roman Catholic 
church looks like a Presbyterian chapel from old 
Scotland. Everywhere are sketches composed all 
ready for the artist. The city ranks with Quebec as 
the most foreign of American cities. 

The Charlestonians are proud of their ancestry, 
of their history, and of the natural resources of their 
county. The first families trace themselves back to 
English and Seotch and French Huguenot ances- 
tors, who came over before 1700, The history of 
Charleston covers a period of 230 years. It is spicy 
reading. The deposing of the proprietary governor 
by the people in 1719, the gallant defense of Fort 
Moultrie in 1776, the heroisms of the four months’ 
siege in 1780 are enough to give distinction to any 
city, but the part played by Charleston in the civil 
war gives to the city immortal renown. Let us go 
down to Battery park, “where all good Charleston- 
ians go when they die.” Away off to the left is Fort 
Moultrie, to the right Fort Johnston, in the centre 
Fort Sumter. What history these names recall! Sit- 
ting beneath the 


**Glooms of the live-oaks, beautiful-braided and woven,” 


and looking out upon the bright waters of the har- 
bor, it is hard to realize that this picture of peace 
has heen the scene of war. Here was the famous 
blockade in 1861, here the critical naval battles of 
1863, here the thrilling deed of Dixon in 1864. 
Just across there to the right are the Sea islands, 
whence the “Swamp Angel” rained its thunderbolts 
upon the doomed city. Look away to where the 
distant violet spot of Sumter trembles in the morn- 
ing light. Can you believe that battle raged there 
for 280 days during the Civil war?’ Forty-six thous- 
and projectiles, aggregating 3,500 tons of metal, 
were fired against it. More than 300 men perished 
there. Not far away is Wagner, where another 300 
perished during a siege of fifty-eight days. Right 
here between the trees we may see the monument 
erected by the city in honor of these heroes who 
were “moved by the lofty faith that with them 


died,” 


now the Dinahs purchase. 


Near that monument is another, less creditable to 
the city. It is composed of blocks of phosphate, and 
is a memorial to the pride of the city in its natural 
resources. The bulky shaft is an appropriate and 
artistic thing for the place of honor in a beautiful 
public park!—as fine in its way as a compost heap, 
and finer, for it is now odorless. The first families 
are ashamed of it, of course, but there it stands. 
Another monument to the resources of the place, of 
which no one is ashamed, in fact, of which everyone 
is proud, is the grand old live oak in Magnolia ceme- 
tery. This hoary giant of unknown age, whose nat- 
ural force is not abated, has a trunk twenty-one feet 
in girth, four feet from the ground. Standing near 
the trunk, one may touch with his hand a monster 
limb, which extends outward horizontally for sev- 
enty feet. Another huge muscular arm is bent to 
touch the ground some forty feet from the trunk, 
then rises again to add its crown of leaves to the 
great vault of green. The giant is resting upon one 
elbow! The whole spread of the foliage is 112 feet 
in diameter. “The upper sides of the larger limbs 
are carpeted with ferns, and all the branches are 
draped with gray moss. In the presence of such a 
tree one can appreciate the respectful addresses of 
Sidney Lanier to the live oak, “lord of the land.” 

But the colonial architecture of Charleston is, 
perhaps, its crowning feature. Our northern struc- 
tures were of wood, many of them have perished; 
those which remain, whether of wood or brick, are 
severe and restrained in ornament. But the hemes 
of the early southerners in the royal province of 
Carolina were not built by poor men nor by Puritans. 
These colonial mansions are of brick and stone, 
with ornate cornices of carved wood, almost French 
in handling, with exquisite balustrades of wrought 
iron worthy of Nuremberg. Through the kindness 
of one of the charming maidens of Charleston’s 400, 
I had an opportunity to see the interiors of several 
of the most famous mansions. I found portraits 
by Stuart and Reynolds, religious pictures by Ital- 
ian masters contemporary with Raphael, fine copies 


of the great madonnas, rare prints, lovely china, 


costly jewels from European courts, autograph 
letters from Washington, and Jefferson, and Cal- 
houn, carved golden mirrors from Florence, great 
chairs from the court of Louis Philippe. 

But I found also the charming southern ladies, 
who never appear on the street until the cool of the 
day. “We do not live until after six o’clock,” said 
one of them, and how well she said it. It must be 
due partly to the climate. 

Russian speech is like the whetting of swords and 
the clash of arms, the Italian is like the music of the 
lute. Our English of the north is like the sea upon 
rocks. Hear President Eliot speak. Clear, mobile, 
every syllable as clean-cut as a wave crest, but the 
volume of tone rich, and deep, and strong. The 
southern English is like the flowing of a brook; 
liquid, musical, with unexpected turns and ripples 
and smooth, deep pools. ‘The maids and matrons of 
Charleston speak it charmingly; in fact, they are al- 
together charming. 

One evening the art club of the city gave a recep- 
tion to the art department of the N. E, A. South- 
ern hospitality outdid itself. An imposing wesi- - 
dence on Beaufain street was flooded with light and 
music. A beautiful woman, president of the club, 
and her husband, a handsome man, received their 
guests at the wide entrance of the great central hall. 
Sweet girls dressed in gauzy white served delicious 
ices. The elite of the city, in full evening dress, 
visions of grace and beauty, poured for us the for- 
getting wine. ‘The North was not; relatives, old 
friends were lost; sorrow and trouble were vanished 
spectres; all the world seemed made of sparkling 
eyes and dimpled smiles, musical voices, and delicate 
perfumes. If this were the present evil world, be- 
hind the house was Eden. A spacious walled gar- 
den of rosés and all their lovely companions loaded 
the soft night air with intoxicating odors. A foun- 
tain leaped, and sparkled, and sang in the silvery 
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moonlight, and from the darkest corner of the mag- 
nolias rippled and flowed the wondrous melody of a 
nightingale. The happy hours slipped away into 


SUPERINTENDENT AARON GOVE, 
Denver. 


the night unobserved. “Good night; good night, do 
come to us in the South again.” We were shaking 
hands with our hosts. And the great bell of St. 
Michael’s was striking twelve! 


WORDSWORTH.—(1.) 


. BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


“THE PROPHET OF RYDAL MOUNT.” 


A life passed in the busy marts of men, in which 
incident succeeds incident with dazzling rapidity, 
is more readily summed up into story and more 
easily comprehended than a life passed “holding 
unconscious intercourse with beauty,” far from the 
so-called centres of civilization, and devoted to the 
unceasing meditation on the lessons of life as taught 
by the varied aspects of nature. 

Such a life as the latter was that of William 
Wordsworth, and as the pulse of man may beat 
far from the heart, so the controlling pulse of 
nineteenth century literature was located in the dis- 
tant counties of Cumberland—where Wordsworth 
was born—and of Westmoreland, where he passed 
a large part of his life. During the eighty years of 
his life, between 1770 and 1850, some of the most 
stirring evenis to all history transpired in Europe, 
while in the New World an independent nation was 
born, which in the comparatively short span of one 
century was to take its place among the foremost 
powers of the earth. 

Yet in all this passionate upheaval the life of the 
man who is declared to be “the most potent force in 
the poetry of the nineteenth century” flowed on as 
“sweet as Yarrow flowing,” devoted to the great aim 
he had set for himself, that of showing that the true 
living was in finding out the real relations of man 
and his Creator; and in this study nature was his 
principal text-book. 

William Wordsworth was born into an intellect- 
ual family; his father, John Wordsworth, was an 
attorney-at-law, agent for the magnate of the 
county—afterwards Earl of Lonsdale—whose fam- 
ily were friends of the poet through life. John 
Wordsworth died, however, when his talents were 
beginning to bring him into notice, and his gifted 
son was of very tender years, while the child’s 
mother—a superior woman of excellent lineage— 
passed away soon after, when he was only eight 
years old, 

Missing these natural influences of such great 
moment in early life, Wordsworth was especially 
fortunate in coming under the tutelage of a man 
like the Rev. William Taylor, head master of Hawks- 
head school, during four years of Wordsworth’s stay 
there. This man directed the first poetic produc- 
tions of this pupil, destined to achieve such endur- 
ing fame. Of him Wordsworth afterwards wrote 
affectionately, saying, among other things:— 

“He loved the poets, and, if now alive, — 
Would have loved me, as one not destitute 
Of promise, not belying the kind hope 


That he had formed, when I, at his command, 
Began to spin, with toil, my earliest songs.” 


Another fortunate cireumstance was the fact that 
his home was with a worthy “dame” of the neigh- 
borhood, rather than in a boarding school, and in 
grateful -memory of her Wordsworth penned some 
beautiful lines, ending:— 


“Childless, yet by the strangers to thy blood 
Honored with little less than filial love.” 


The following beautiful passage from “The 
Prelude”—written between 1799 and 1805—will 
give some idea of what the loss of a mother’s brood- 
ing love must have meant to such a nature:— 


“Blest the babe 
Nursed in his mother’s arms, who sinks to sleep 
Rocked on his mother’s breast; who with his soul 
Drinks in the feelings of his mother’s eye!” 


At college, in Cambridge, he was not so fortunate 
in those appointed to guide his unfolding mind, for 
not one of them understood or appreciated him, and 
although he composed a long poem at this time, 
which from its merit is retained in the complete 
editions of his works, he did not form any fixed 
purpose of devoting his life to literature. He 
turned over the professions in his mind and decided 
he was “not good enough for the church.” This 
seems a singular statement for him to make, as we 
look upon the achievements of his after life, for, as 
one of his biographers (Calvert) says, “The poet’s 
illimitable privilege it is to be drawn to the things 
of God,” and surely Wordsworth exemplified this 
above all poets of this century and those of many 
another. 

It seems a little singular at first that a man who 
owed so much to the pure and devoted influence of 
the women who came into his life—mother, sister, 
wife, daughter—should have written so little about 
woman as a theme, yet on closer consideration we 
find it could not have been otherwise from the very 
nature of the man. The profound spirituality of 
his nature it was that made him so deeply suscep- 


- tible to the gentle, though potent, influences of 


those female companions of his life, and the sensuous 
aspect towards the sex that renders the poems of 
many poets (inferior to Wordsworth) more popular 
—that-is, read by the indiscriminate masses—was 
wholly wanting in the crystalline nature of “The 
Prophet of Rydal Mount,” as he has often been 
called, 

The companionship of Wordsworth’s sister Dor- 
othy, from the time of leaving college—1791—all 
through his life, was one of those rare boons that 
sometimes fall to mortals. She was gifted with a 
poetic nature akin to her brother’s, and though it 
sometimes found expression in verse, was mostly de- 
voted to sympathetic insight of her brother’s needs, 
to encouraging him, suggesting and discriminating 
during their constant tours, long and short, to- 
gether; but mostly to that understanding and appre- 
ciation of her brother’s gifts that enabled her to 
foresee the place he was to oceupy in the world, and 
to hold him closely to its contemplation. Not that 
he ever wavered or was assailed by doubts as to the 
mission he was bent upon, after once deciding to 
make the life of a poet his, for his self-estimation 
was one of his remarkable qualities. It was not 
over self-esteem, but that just appreciation of the 
magnitude of his aim and that supreme devotion to 
it, which guarantee its faithful and successful at- 
tainment. It was this quality that prevented him 


from being crushed by the adverse and scathing 


comments of the small crities on the appearance of 
his first volume of verse, entitled “Lyrical Ballads,” 
which was composed in collaboration with Coleridge, 
and was given to the world in 1798. | 

Some men who have been greatly indebted to wo- 
man’s influence have not acknowledged it, but this 
is not true of great men. This is what Wordsworth 
says in tribute to his sister Dorothy:— 


“She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 
A poet, made me seek beneath that name, 
And that alone, my office upon earth.” 
And again in the poem called “The Sparrow’s 
Nest”’:— 


“She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears; 


A heart—the fountain of sweet tears— 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 
After comparing himself to 
“A rock, with torrents roaring, with the clouds 
Familiar, and a favorite of the stars,’’— 
he goes on to say:— 
“But thou didst plant its crevices with flowers, 
THiang it with shrubs that twinkle in the breeze, 
And teach the little birds to build their nests 
And warble in its chambers.” 

Amid doubt and difficulty, her influence, he 
saysi— 

“Maintained for me a saving intercourse 
With my true self.” 

Was ever sister so beautifully honored with so 
enduring a monument to her devotion? 

And what did he give forth for influence in re- 
turn for all he had received? That for which the 
English-speaking peoples and all students of the 
English language cannot be too grateful: a return 
to simplicity of style, clearness of diction, pur- 
ity of language, fitness of expression, spiritu- 
ality of ideas, and the grandeur that accompan- 
ies all this. _He was, indeed, a reformer, but his 
methods were gentle; he was no believer in over- 
turning the established order of things with vio- 
lence, and although his ardent republican senti- 
ments in early youth had led him to France with the 
hope of helping bring in a dawn of liberty for her 
people and all the world, he became disgusted with 
the violent methods of the French Revolution, and 
was easily induced to return to his. home across the 
channel, 

The publication (1793) of “An Evening Walk” 
(addressed to his sister), the long poem already re- 
ferred to, brought little publie notice, but gained 
him the attention of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who 
became his faithful friend for life. Together, they, 
with Dorothy, made a tour into Germany in 1798. 
But before this they had made a foot-tour in Eng- 
land, and to defray its expenses Wordsworth and 
Coleridge agreed to write a poem, in collaboration, 
for which they hoped to receive five pounds. The 
poem is that one which the world has so favorably 
endorsed, “The Ancient Mariner,’ which was 
founded on a dream of a friend of Coleridge’s. The 
opening lines were Wordsworth’s, and although he 
suggested that a crime must be supposed, to account 
for the curse, and also suggested that the ship 
should be steered by the dead men, he soon with- 
drew from this interesting partnership, leaving the 
poem to Coleridge, and this is the reason for so 
doing, told in his own words and displaying his 
modesty-—also. showing that the self-estimation 
spoken of was not vanity or conceit. He says: 
“As we endeavored to proceed conjointly, our re- 
pective manners proved so widely different that it 
would have been quite presumptuous in me to do 
anything but separate from an undertaking upon 
which I could have only been a clog.” For his part 
of the work Wordsworth composed several short 
poems, of which the well- known “We Are Seven” is 
one; the “Thorn,” “The Idiot Boy” are also in this 
volume. The crities of the day cried out against 
Wordsworth, and one of them declared he would 
erush him. ‘To this Southey sarcastically remarked 
in a letter to Seott, “He might as well seat himself 
upon Skiddaw and fancy he could crush the moun- 
tain.” When we consider that Wordsworth in his 
works broke away from all preceding traditions, 
this lack of appreciation on the part of the critics 
—who, in all ages are prone to get wedged into ruts, 
—is not so astonishing, and his best friends realized 
“he had to create the taste by which he was to be 
relished,” and “to teach the art by which he was to 
be judged.” This he so suecessfully accomplished 
that the world’s verdict is that he is the’ greatest 
poet of the English-speaking people in the nine- 
teenth century. 

While in Germany, Wordsworth did not make 
much headway with the German language, which 
probably accounts for his lack of appreciation of 
Goethe as a first-rate poet; but he composed during 
that year “The Fountain,” the exquisite poems on 
“Lucy,” “Ruth,” “Poet’s Epitaph,” which is a por- 
trait of himself, real though unintentional, for 

“The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed, 
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And impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude.” 


Not long after Wordsworth’s return to England 
he married his cousin, Mary Hutchinson, to whom 
he had been attached for some years. Of her he 
wrote several of his choicest poems, notably:— 


“She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight’ (1804). 


In this poem occur those oft-quoted lines:— 

“A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food’; 
and further on in the next stanza:— 

“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command; 
And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of angelic light.” 

While in Germany, Wordsworth began ‘The 
Prelude,” which is a poem of fourteen books, con- 
taining 8,000 lines, and forms a perfect autobiog- 
raphy of the poet from his infancy to old age. Its 
great value lies in the fact that it was written 
while the mind was unfolding, and not as a matter 
of reminiscence, as in the case with Goethe’s “Wahr- 
heit und Dichtung” (Fact and Imagination). 

Speaking, in book IT. (schooltime) of his natural 
endowment for his life work, Wordsworth says:— 
“From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much that all my thoughts 
Were steeped in feeling; I was only then 
Contented when, with bliss ineffable, 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O’er all that moves and all that seemeth still, 

O’er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 
And human knowledge, to the human eye 
Invisible, yet liveth to the heart; 

O’er all that leaps, and runs, and shouts, and sings, 
Or beats the gladsome air; o’er all that glides 
Reneath the wave, yea, in the wave itself, 

And mighty depth of waters. Wonder not 

If high the transport, great the joy I felt, 
Communing in this sort through earth and heaven, 
With every form of creature, as it looked 

Towards the uncreated with a countenance 

Of adoration, with an eye of love. 

One song they sang, and it was audible, 

Most audible then when the fleshly ear, 

O’ercome by humblest prelude of that strain, 
Forgot her functions, and slept undisturbed.” 

Another passage, descriptive of himself, valuable 
as giving insight to the inner man, is that in hook I. 
of: “The Exeursion,” a poem that displays the spir- 
ituality of Wordsworth as does no other, a poem full 
of rare understanding, noble aspirations and sym- 
pathies, fused into one by his wide culture and deep 


life experience:— 

“But for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when, from the naked top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up and bathe the world in light! He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth 
And ocean’s liquid mass in gladness lay 
Beneath him: Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could be read 
Unutterable love. Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy; his spirit drank 
The spectacle; sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him; they swallowed up 
His animal being; in them did he live, 
And by them did he live; they were his life. 
In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request; 
Rapt-in still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him; it was blessedness and love!” 

Ilave we not here revealed the secret of Words- 
worth’s greatness? He had a nature attuned to 
love—divine love; he had discovered that it 1s the 
motive force of the universe, the one and only 
adorable power, whether displayed in act of human 
self-sacrifice (nobly set forth in some of his sonnets) 
or in the face of the modest “Celandine.” Can it 
be a matter of question which will survive the long- 
est, the poems of Shelley for their lyrical quality, 
those of Coleridge and Keats for their imagination, 
those of Burns for tenderness, those of Byron for 
vividness and energy, or those of Wordsworth, 


where 


“The immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music!” 


—*“Prelude,” Book I. 


WHAT WOMEN’S COLLEGES LACK. 


BY EDWARD BOK. 


There is no doubt that the average girls’ college 
would be more useful to girls themselves, and to 
American domestic life in general, if the practical 
components of a woman’s life entered a little more 
into its curriculum. Girls are turned out by our 
colleges with diplomas telling us how efficient they 
were in the physiology class, and yet they have abso- 
lutely no practical knowledge of their own healthful 
dressing or hygienic eating.. I must confess that in 
my editorial experience I have come across more 
atrocious chiregraphy in letters from college girls 
than I would have believed possible. Some day our 
girls’ colleges will wake up to the fact that for a girl 
to be able to write an intelligent letter, properly 
punctuated, and in a handwriting which does not 
drive a man clear to profanity, is likely to be of 
more value to her than the gift to glibly decline a 
Latin verb.. It is a better mixture of the practical 
with the less useful that is needed in the manage- 
ment of girls’ colleges. As it is now, the college 
gives a girl only mental resources. It should go 
further, and give her also a fund of practical knowl- 
edge from which to draw when she becomes a wife, 
a mother, and a homekeeper. 'That is the field for 
the women’s colleges—not, by any means, becoming 
mere practical outfitters, but adding the practical 
to the mental.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


CLIPPINGS IN A CARD CATALOGUE. 

Several inquiries have come regarding the saving and 
cataloguing of clippings, and for the benefit of those in- 
terested the following detailed account of the ways and 
means is given:— 

First, buy a box of cheap envelopes, quarter of a thou- 
sand or half a thousand. You ought not to pay more 
than fifty cents for a quarter of a thousand. It is better 
to get envelopes as long as six and one-half inches, but 
country stores sometimes fail to have as large ones, and 
the size is immaterial. 

Use these envelopes as cards as well as envelopes. 
Whenever any clipping is enclosed in an envelope write 
en the upper left-hand corner one word, or possibly more, 
indicating to yourself what is within. Then beneath it 
write in brief the main fact or class of facts. Arrange 
these envelopes in the box alphabetically. 

For instance, suppose you start your box with clip- 
pings this third day of July, 1900. Here are a few en- 
velopes :— 

Strike—St. Louis—off. 
Conditions. 
Frye, Alexis. 

Biography. 

Washington Elm, 125th anniversary. 

Historical. 

Fire Losses. 

$175,000,000 in America this year. Synopsis of Boies 
article in July Forum. 
Gasolene—non-explosive. 

Discovered at Butler, Ind. 

These envelopes would be put in the box in this 
order: — 

Fire Losses. 

Frye, Alexis. 

Gasolene—non-explosive. 

Strike—St. Louis—off. 

Washington Elm, 125th anniversary. 

As others are added they will be placed appropriately, 
alphabetically. For instance, the following would be put 
in so that the box would still be arranged alpha)heti- 
cally:— 

Hoboken Horror. 

Bryan Nominated—1900. 

Pekin Tragedy. 

When possible, discard clippings, and merely record 
the fact on the envelope. For instance, here are a few 
facts of interest, possibly, but the details are of slight 
value: — 

Cotton, ten cents. 

June 29, 1900, cotton sold in New York, ten cents. 

Highest since 1891. 

Reached 9.66 cents October 18, 1895. 

One must consult his own interests as to what he shall 
save and how much of this shall be in clippings carefully 
folded in envelopes, and how much in brief facts on the 
outside of the envelopes. 

As a rule, one is inclined to save too much. 

Do not put clippings into envelopes or record the facts 
for some days after you make the clippings, and then you 


will throw much away because later facts make the 
earlier ones useless. 

Do not try to save everything that is valuable, but 
only that which will probably be of value to you. 


AN IDEAL, 


* BY RT. REV. JOHN L. SPALDING. ° 


Without an ideal of some kind life has no signi- 
ficance. Above every doorway that leads to action 
is written—-Why?. Over the lintel of the house of 
pain and sorrow we read-——Wherefore? Why should 
a man do and dare? Wherefore must he suffer and 
hear? For the right? But mght supposes the 
eternally righteous One. For truth? But there is 
no truth if at the core of being there is only empti- 
ness. God is the ideal or there is none. ‘Turn reso- 
lutely, then, from whatever may weaken thy trust in 
God, and in thyself, whether it be the love of monéy 
oc the favor of the high placed or sensual indulgence. 
Use as best thou canst what force is thine, nor doubt 
that anght which is needful to a worthy life shall be 
lacking to thee. Keep thyself alive, eager for light 
and warmth, nor be troubled because thou drawest 
thy nourishment also from earth’s soil; for whatever 
is an aid to strong, generous, human life is from 
God. If thy mind is open and sincere, every real 
view will bring thee joy and strength, though it dis- 
turb thee by forcing thy old opinions into a new light. 
What matter whether truth be profitable? It is to 
be sought, followed, and loved though it bring 
calamity and death. Accept the fact, wherever and 
waatever it be; for not to accept it is to stultify thy- 
self. The passions are good, they are the source of 
power and energy; but power misused is evil. Let 
not thy sympathy weaken the inner source of life, 
end thus rob thee of vital foree; for thy first duty is 
to he strong and self-contained, since so only canst 
thou be wisely loving and helpful. If thou hast 
good will, if, like God, thou lovest all that He has 
made, what else dost thou need but knowledge and 
strength, the power to make thy good will prevail? 
The universal obstacle to progress is within. 'The 
light of heaven shines on all, but it shines in the 
midst of darkness, as in interstellar space, because 
only here and there are there minds and hearts which 
offer a fit medium for its diffusion.—Address. 


MUST RETURN TO EXAMINATIONS. 


BY DR. W. N. HAILMANN, DAYTON. 


The admission of pupils from the district schools 
to the Dayton high school on the exclusive basis of 
recommendation by their teachers was found to be 
inexpedient. Variations in the personal equation of 
the great number of teachers whose judgment 
entered into the decision had brought about varia- 
tions in the standard for admission which seriously 
enhanced the difficulties of the initial work in the 
first year class of the high school, and had unduly 
increased the number of admissions. In order to 
meet these difficulties, it was decided to subject 
recommended candidates for admission to a suitable 
supplementary examination, and to decide their 
claims for admission upon the combined result of 
the recommendation and examination. At the same 
time teachers were given to understand that the 
effectiveness of their work would be tested, not upon 
the number recommended for admission, but rather 
upon the percentage of admissions on the basis of 
their recommendations. ‘This measure accomplished 
the desired results.—Report. 


Chicago is determined to have healthy women 
teachers. Hereafter all candidates for admission to 
the normal school must be submitted to a physical 
examination in the presence of the women members 
of the board and three women physicians. Pul- 
monary tuberculosis, physical deformity, neuras- 
thenia, or nervous exhaustion, irremediable defect in 
sight or hearing or organic disorder or nutritional 
deficiency, such as will prevent proper care and con- 
trol of pupils, will be sufficient to exclude. 


H. W., Swarthmore, Pa.: I find great inspiration 
and help each week in the Journal. 
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INDIA. 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


The great famine in India has attracted the at- 
teftion and sympathy of the world as nothing aside 
from war has done these many years. The figures 
which tell of the millions of natives starving can 
mean nothing to us because of their vastness, but 
they will mean more if we trace the history of the 
people from time immemorial up to the year 1833, 
which was the critical year in the history of that 
land, and then follow the startling changes which 
have come from time to time since then, culminating 
in this famine, for which England's attitude in 
1833 is largely responsible. 

‘The famine-afflicted portion of India is a region 
about the size of the New England and Middle 
states, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin, with 60,000,000 inhabitants, or abotit twiceas 
many as ate in the same area of the United States. 
Of these, 10,000,000 are on the verge of starvation. 

No doubt this condition is in darge part the result 
of folly and criminal negligence on the part of the 
victims, as well as on the part of the British gov- 
ernment, but there has been an almost unprece- 
dented failure for a series of years of the annual 
rains. Such failures for one or more years, with 
consequent famines, have been common ever since 
India was known to Europeans, and probably for 
centuries before. Wheat enough is raised in India 
every year to support its population. There is now 
there enough stored wheat for relieving the famine 
district, and much of it is in the famine district. 
The cry is not for grain to be sent, but for money to 
purchase for distribution the grain which is there. 

There were produced in India last year over 231,- 
784,000 bushels of wheat. What portion of the 
crop of 1899 has not been exported is now held in 
India. - There is abundance of it. 

GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

At such a time as this the geography of India will 
be studied as at no other time. 

The first trace of India is from the migration of 


peoples from the northwest, who when they came to 


the great river whose depth and breadth staid their 
progress, exclaimed “Sindhu”—flood or ocean—and 
consequently the river has been called the Indus, 
and its land India. The name is not that of an 
ordinary politica] division, but is a geographical ex- 
pression, like Europe and Asia. 

The area is 1,559,603, which is about one-half the 
area of the United States without Alaska. The 
population is 287,123,350, or more than four and a 
half times that of the United States. The density 
of population in India as a whole is 184 per square 
mile, while ours is but 20. In some provinces the 
density is nearly 400 to the squaré mile, or twenty 
times greater than in the United States. In this 
region, about one-half the size of the United States, 
aside from Alaska, live about one-fourth the inhabi- 
tants of the globe. This fact needs to be deeply 
impressed upon those who are interested in that land. 

India was a land of two races struggling for 
supremacy as long ago as history can be traced, and 
it has always suffered from this dual condition. 
The term “caste” means color, or white, and came 
into use when, in the long ago, the light-skinned 
Aryan race from the West conquered the dark 
natives, whom they called Dasas, or “slaves.” The 
Aryan conquerors became the Brahmins, and the 
genuine “slaves” went back into the mountains, 
while a vast middle class possessed the land. These 
were mostly allied to the Dases, and remained as 
eocial slaves to the Brahmin. 

It is about 4,000 years since the Aryans went 
into India, but the natives were there in pre-his- 
toric times, and it is useless to attempt any account 
of their origin. It is sufficient to say that as a rule 
the non-Aryan races when well treated are truthful, 
loyal, and kind, and the thieving classes result 
largely from abuse at the hands of better peoples. 


BUDDHA. 


Buddha means “the enlightened.” Gotama 
suddha is supposed to have heen born about 472 
B. C., to have lived eighty years, to have grown up 


in a home of great wealth, to have left his parents, 
wife, and only child at twenty-nine for the spiritual 
struggles of a recluse, to have become possessed of 
perfect truth in seven years, to have assumed the 
name of “the enlightened”—Buddha—and to have 
preached for forty-four years a generally helpful 
and healthful religion. His four important truths 
were: Existence is suffering, the cause of suffering 
is desire, the cessation of suffering comes through 
the suppression of desire, the way to this is through 
the good laws of Buddha. Interest in the history 
of India dates from the time of Buddha. Bud- 
dhism is a system of duty, morality, and benevo- 
lence, rather than a religion, while Brahminism, 
which preceded it, was preeminently a religion which 
made God everything and evetything God. Brah- 
minism and Buddhism are radically  distinet. 
Brahminism is much older and had an entirely dif- 
ferent origin. It came through social and political 
conditions, while Buddhism came through a leader 
and a reformer. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Alexander IIL, “The Great,” was born 356 B. C., 
and invaded India 326 B. C. This was soon after 
the death of the chief founder of Buddhism. His 
conquest was complete, but he died within three 
years and left everything in a chaotic state, out of 
which, however, came a new and better order of 
things politically. 

For 1,800 years after this great invasion nothing 
of historical moment occurred in India: The Arab, 
the Afghan, and other foreign interests were occa- 
sionally involved with the local affairs of India, but 
none of these made any special impression upon the 
land or its people. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

In 1498 the Portuguese sailed around the Cape of 
Good Hope and began the European settlements in 
India. They were the first Europeans in the In- 
dian ocean. For nearly eighty years they were 
practically the only Western people in the East, and 
their rule was supreme. In 1580 the throne of 
Portugal was united with that of Spain, and the 
commercial supremacy was complete. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

It was generally conceded by European powers 
that the Portuguese were entitled to the trade of the 
East Indies by virtue of their discovery of the route 
around the Cape of Good Hope, but when Portugal 
was merged with Spain this sentiment ceased. 
The Dutch had already gone to the Spice islands in 
a quiet way, and in 1600 the British formed an asso- 
ciation for the “trade of the East Indies,” with a 
capital of a third of a million dollars, which was 
chartered by Queen Elizabeth. This was the be- 
ginning of the famous East India Company,—just 
300 years ago. In 1609 the charter was made per- 
petual. The story of this company is fascinating, 
but that must be an article by itself. It found 
rivals among the Dutch and French traders. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British empire was founded by Robert Clive, 
as the result of the struggle of the French and Eng- 
lish for supremacy in India, 1743-52. Clive is one 
of the most interesting characters in English his- 
tory. He was born in 1725, was a very naughty 
boy, an insubhordinate clerk, was repeatedly threat- 
ened with dismissal by his employers, tried to com- 
mit suicide, all before he was eighteen, when he was 
sent to Madras asa writer. At twenty he ran away, 
disguised as a Mussulman, entered the army, and at 
twenty-one received an ensign’s commission. At 
twenty-five, with only a captain’s commission, he 
performed one of the greatest military feats of his- 
tory, in consequence of which the British empire 
was founded. 

In 1750 the French were supreme in India. The 
native chiefs all swore allegiance to the French and 
placed at their disposal a vast army. The native 
cavalry alone was more than 7,000 strong. There 
were almost no English soldiers in India. Clive, 
only twenty-five years of age, offered to attack the 


capital of the natives, in whith was a substaritial 
native and French army: He had but 200 British 
and 300 native soldiers: So sudden and brilliant 
was his attack that the enemiy fled and left the city— 
Arcot—in his possession; September 11, 1751. 
But before he Gould fortify the city the enemy re- 
turned with 10,000 and attacked Clive, whose force 
was now but 320. He resisted all attacks and defied 
the siege for fifty days amid the greatest suffering 
from hunger, fatigue, and a multitude of dangers, 
and in the end fought out his own relief. His hero- 
ism and skill won for the British the admiration of 
the natives, and within a year British supremacy was 
complete, and the British empire was soon a recog- 
nized fact. 

RULE AND MISRULE OF THE EAST INDIA COM- 

PANY. 

England ruled or misruled India through a purely 
commercial company—the East India Company— 
until 1773. This company had gradually possessed 
itself of every port in India for commercial pur- 
poses, and then came to rule politically. Financial 
England became interested, and great abuses pre- 
vailed in order that dividends as high as twelve per 
cent. might be paid. The great famine of 1770 
brought matters to a climax, because even when 
nearly a third of the people of the vast famine- 
stricken area died off, the East India Company per- 
sisted in its evil courses and paid a dividend of more 
than twelve per cent. that year. A parliamentary 
investigation followed, which led to the appoint- 
ment of Warren Hastings as the first governor- 
general of India. From 1773 to 1787 he ruled India 
with the hand of a master in politics. 

Without following the personal fortunes and mis- 
fortunes of Warren Hastings*, it is better to trace 
the general relation of the East India Company to 
India. In 1793 the assessment of taxes upon the 
people of India was established as a fixed revenue, 
regardless of the quantity or quality of the yield of 
salt, opium, or other products. The amount raised 
annually was $12,500,000, 

The East India Company, originally chartered by 


Queen Elizabeth in 1600, received its great 
commercial privileges and powers in 1733, 
lost them in 1833, and thereafter had more 
political than commercial prestige. In 1833 


the Fast India Company’s charter was renewed 
on condition that it ceased to carry on trade 
or manufacture, that it ceased to develop the indus- 
tries and exports of that country. The reason for 
this requirement, which has caused India so much, 
was the demand of the manufacturing classes of 
England, who claimed that India manufacturers 
were competing with the British. Millions of 
people were thrown out of employment, were thrown 
back upon the land and fickle climate to satisfy the 
manufacturing demands of England. Sixty-seven 
years have passed since then, and the hardship is 
greater and greater each year. Conditions must be 
changed, and that will only come through the 
awakened conscience of the world. 


WHAT BRITISH RULE HAS DONE. 


First of all, India has blessed the land through 
the irrigation of 32,000,000 acres, or one-sixth of all 
the cultivated acres (192,000,000) are under irri- 
gation. This has cost more than $35,000,000. 
This is accomplished by means of. reservoirs, of 
which there are in two districts alone more than 
110,000. Some are very large; ope is forty miles in 
earner There are 12,000,000 irrigating 
wells. 

There are 21,157 miles of railroad (1898). There 
are also more than 130,000 miles of turnpikes and 
macadamized roadway, built and maintained at pub- 
lic expense. 

The rivers and canals are navigable to such an 
extent as contribute largely to the general pros- 
perity of the people. There is good postal service. 

The crops in irrigated India are enormous every 
year, ranging from 232,000,000 bushels last year to 
300,000,000 bushels in a good year. 


FAMINES. 
The primary cause of famine is lack of rain and 
the consequent failure of crops and pasturage, This 
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always occurs in what is known as the famine crop 
country that is not irrigated. The present drought 
is the worst in thirty years. The only rains ever 
known are in four months—June to September. 
Of course drotight robs many men of the oppor- 
tunity to work, so that a famine is an immense lock- 
out effected by nature in the industries of the 
country: 

The best and quickest way to help the vast army 
of poor people thus locked out is to provide them 
with work, and the British government is providing 
relief work for 5,500,000 of the poor of India at an 
immense cost. ‘This is the most gigantic relief 
effort ever undertaken, and all that foresight, sci- 
ence, and energy can suggest is being done. In this 
connection a single fact is tremendously significant. 
In Gujerat. alone more than 1,000,000 cattle have 
died of starvation, which is nearly two-thirds of all 
in that district. 

In 1899 India exported 35,400,000 bushels of 
wheat, which means 2,218 million loaves of bread of 
one pound each, This was in her worst famine 
year. This year they are continuing this export, 
but not on quite so large a scale. Even the-prov- 
inces of Oudh, the northwestern provinces, the cen- 
tral provinces, and Bombay, which are the great 
famine areas, produced last year 120,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, or more than one-half of the entire crop 
of India. From these famine districts in 1899 more 
than 20,000,000 bushe’s were exported, 


MULLEINS. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


Among the weeds that came with our forefathers 
from old England none is more beautiful than the 
moth-mullein. It is now in full flower about the 
waste lots of our cities, the pretty white flowers 
opening in the evening and lasting into next day. 
They are ephemeral, but there is a constant succes- 
sion of them. The corolla is wheel shaped, and 
very slightly irregular. The stamens are clothed 
about with violet hairs. These give a sort of deli- 
cate, peach-like effect to the flowers. There is a 
yellow variety, not so commom. 

In the genus Verbas- 
cum, or mullein, the sta- 
mens are five in number. 
The plants have a wide 
geographical range in 
Europe, Asia, and North 
Africa. None are native 
to this country. The 

blossoms are rapidly sue- 
ceeded by the globules, 
two-celled pods, contain- 
ing many seeds. 

It is said that the com- 
mon mullein, Verbascum 
Thapsus, is cultivated 

_ abroad as the “American 
velvet plant.” This is funny, if true, as the plant 
hails from Europe. The thick, woolly leaves con- 
tain much mucilage, and have been used in country 
practice. This plant is coarse, and generally 
homely, but I have seen really handsome specimens. 
The tall, stately stems have, indeed, always a little 
to respect. Where is the boy who has not felt called 
upon to slash at them? 

Both species stand long after their vital functions 
are discharged; indeed, until the frost has trans- 
formed them into crystal candelabra. 

By the by, the ancient Greeks are reputed to have 
employed them in some such way and called them 
candelaria. 

The leaves are used for lamp wicks. In Eng- 
land mullein is often called Hig, or High-taper, 
from the Saxon “hege” or “hoga,” a hedge. They 
love to fringe copses and hedges, but prefer most of 
all a neglected grassfield. 

From a farmer’s point of view—quite a different 
one from the aesthetic—all these plants are denomi- 
nated nuisances. Their numerous seeds make them 
very diffieult to eradicate, yet allowed to remain 
they are regarded as positive evidences of unthrift. 
Fortunately for the plant lover, there is here and 
there a negligent husbandman, 


NEW YEAR’S DAY EXERCISE* 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE. 


I. SONG (selected by the clasi): 
Il. “Bits about Winter” (to be memorized). 


“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 

—Emerson. 


“Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest fields forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 


“This is the poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 


To wood and field.” —Longfellow. 


“The brook, 
Bordered with sparkling frost-work, was as gay 
As with a fringe of summer flowers afar, 
The village with its spires, the path of streams, — 
And dim receding valleys, hid before 
By interposing trees, lay visible 
Through the bare grove, and my familiar haunts 
Seemed rew to me.. Nor was I slow to come 
Among them, when the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white.” —Bryant. 


“So all night long the storm roared on: 
The morning broke without a sun; 
In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, the pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 


A universe of sky and snow!” 
—Whittier. 


Ill. SONG—‘Jingle Bells.” 

IV. PAPER—“The Holiday Season.” 

Vv. RECITATION—“A New Year’s Cake,” Margaret 
Johnson (St. Nicholas, January, 1893). 


VI. SONG—‘‘New Year’s Song,” Mendelssohn. 


VII. READING—“Rejoicings upon the New Year's 
Coming of Age,” Lamb (The Last Essays of Elia). 
VIII. New Year’s Question Box. 

1. New Year’s Day is said to be the oldest day of fes- 
tivity observed. What was its origin? 

First pupil—We first hear of New Year’s Day in the 
year 715 B. C., when Numa Pompilius, second king of 
Rome, added two new months to the calendar. One of 
these was January, named for Janus, and therefore 
sacred to him. This god, called the “porter of heaven,” 
is always represented as having two faces, so that he 
could see both ways. Hence, he was also the one to 
usher in the New Year, being able to look into the past 
ard to foresee the future. Sacrifices, games, and proces- 
sions were instituted in honor of Janus. 

2. Do we find any similiarity between our New 
Year’s and that celebrated by the ancient peoples? 

Second pupil—Many of the old customs have come 
down to us. The primary thought of the New Year's 
season was that of peace. All strife was suspended, and 
people who had long been at variance became reconciled. 
Exchanging visits was also common among the old 
Romans, as is customary in some countries at the pres- 
ent day. 

8. Were the reasons for giving gifts at Christmas and 
at New Year’s the same? 

Third pupil.—Before the observance of Christmas, giv- 
ing presents was always peculiar to New Year's Day. 
This custom came from the Romans, also. At first such 
gifts were not free-will offerings. The rulers, wishing to 
exact some tax from the people, demanded many and rich 
gifts (strenae) from them at New Year’s, The poorest 


“*Holly, mistletoe, and evergreen are suitable decoration for this 
exercise, 


were forced to give costly presents: In time this be- 
came burdensome and had to be abolished: 

4. What kind of gifts were given? | 

Fourth pupil.—These varied in different countries. We 
read that Henry VIII. received gifts of money. Queen 
Elizabeth was a great favorite with her subjects, so that 
at New Year’s she received much money, and the royal 
larder was well supplied with provisions. One of her 
most costly presents was a large fan magnificently set 
with diamonds. She was always very extravagant in her 
dress, never wearing the same dress twice. It is said 
that she maintained her wardrobe by her New Year’s 
gifts, and at her death she left 1,000 dresses. 

Fifth pupil.—-Giving .to the rulers was discontinued at 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, but ever since it has been 
customary for friends to interchange presents. Gloves 
were common gifts, also fancy pins. From this we get 
cur expression “pin money’’—pennies laid aside for pur- 
chasing New Year's pins. In Paris much is made of 
“cards of compliment,” which relatives near and distant 
receive in remembrance of the day. The early Persians 
always gave eggs to each other, 

IX. SONG (selected by the class). 

5. Some of the New Year’s customs are very peculiar, 
Let us hear about a few of them. 

Sixth pupil.—“Hut ab”—In Germany New Year's Day 
is a special cecasion for ftin among the children. One 
of their privileges gives rise to this expression, “hut ab” 
(hat off). If any man is seen upon the streets wearing 
a tall hat, he is quickly surrounded by a crowd of boys, 
shouting “Hut ab.” If the offensive hat is not removed, 
the boys are privileged to strike it off or otherwise 
mutilate it. Emperor William II., disguised as a ragged 
urchin, used often to enjoy this sport, until he was hurt 
by hitting his hand upon some sharp pins skillfully fas- 
tened into the top of the hat which he was attacking. 

Seventh pupil.—‘‘Snatching the cream of the year’— 
this is a Scotch superstition. Exactly at the stroke of 
midnight New Year’s eve, all the villagers, carrying 
pitchers, had a race to the nearest spring, and the one 
successful in filling his pitcher first had snatched the 
cream of the year, and thus secured good luck for the 
whole year, 

Eighth pupil.—‘“Sugar uncle’—This comes to us from 
Belgium. Early on New Year’s morning the children 
collect and hide all the keys in the house. Then they 
watch their opportunity, and when any one of the family 
is found alone in a room, he is locked in, and cannot be 
freed until he has paid any ransom the children may de- 
mand. 

Ninth pupil.—‘Hogmanay”—In Scotland New Year’s 
celebration is more extensive than that of Christmas. 
All the doors are left unbarred, allowing any one to enter 
and partake of the feast that is spread. On New Year’s 
eve the children wrap themselves in sheets, draped so 
as to make a pocket in front. Then they run into the 
streets to sing under the windows, until they receive as 
reward some bits of bread or cake. One of the old songs 
is this: — 


“Rise up, gude wife, and shake thy feathers, 
Dinna think that we are beggars, 
We are bairns come out to play, 
And to seek our hogmanay.” 


X. SONG—‘Merrily we’ll laugh and sing,’ J. W. Turner, 

Tenth pupil.—‘Burning out the year” is also peculiar 
to Scotland. This resembles our Fourth of July bonfire. 
For weeks previcus friends and neighbors have gathered 
great piles of wood, which is to be burned in the old fire- 
place on New Year’s eve. Each one takes a turn at feed- 
ing the fire until midnight, when it dies out. 


XI. RECITATION—The Year’s Biography.”** 
Spring.— 
“The year is old, but his dress is gay, 
*Tis red, and yellow, and green, 
*Tis brighter than when he sleeping lay 
In the arms of Winter, I ween. 
Old Winter, his nurse, covered him o’er 
With a pale white quilt of snow, 
And crisped with frost was the cap he wore, 
Though without a ruffie or bow.” 
Summer.— 
“And when he began to go alone 
He dressed in violet blue, 
Or a snowdrop robe was over him thrown, 
Or one of buttercup’s hue, 
But though he was young, none called him gay, 
And the wild birds loved him well; 
With them and with butterflies he would play 
Forever o’er hill and dell.” 
Autumn.— 
“But o’er the young year there came a change, 
He knew he was growing old, 
How cross he felt, and wicked, and strange, 
If the truth must all be told, 


Po be spoken by four pupils representing the seqsons. 
(Continued on page 90.) 
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The Journal is now entering on its two weeks’ va- 
cation. Next issue August 16. 


Superintendent G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem, Pa., 
July 12, 1900: The copies of the Journal of Educa- 
tion taken by our teachers are greatly appreciated 
and enjoyed by them. Fresh, breezy, and practical 
is the verdict on every issue. 


About 700 educators were in attendance at the 
meeting of the Ohio School Teachers’ Association at 
Put-in-Bay this month. It was the largest in the 
history of the association and the most interesting. 
Dr. R. G. Boone of Cincinnati read an interesting 
paper on “The Stages of Moral Culture.” 


Thackeray might have profited by the lengthy 
and heated discussions as to the beginning of the 
century with which this year of 1900 was ushered 
in. In “Henry Esmond” he refers to certain events 
of 1700 as occurring in the first year of the last cen- 
tury, which he might more correctly have called 
the last year of the seventeenth century. 


APPRECIATED PRAISE. 


The superintendent of one of the cities of eastern 
Pennsylvania, one of the best known and most thor- 
oughly appreciated educators in the state, has this 
to say in forwarding the subscriptions of some of his 
teachers: “The copies of the Journal of Education 
taken by our teachers are greatly appreciated and 
enjoyed by them. Fresh, breezy, and practical is 
the verdict upon every issue.” Such letters as these 
from men who see to it that their teachers read first 
journals is a source of strength to the subscription 
list, and of encouragement to the editor, as well as 
the publisher. No one who is not in a position to 
see such cheering letters from day to day can under- 
stand the fascination in editing a journal with such 
loyal supporters. 


SEVERE BUT SUGGESTIVE. 


A sensible daily has this editorial comment:— 

“The commencement exercises at the colleges that 
still permit the graduating class to do the talking 
on this oceasion have been productive of the usual 
amount of shallow prattle, ethical commonplaces, 
and noisy declamation. In the report of the ora- 


tion of one young person, who risked intellectual 
rupture by wrestling with-the theme, “The Ethics of 
Competition,’ we find this gem: “The four great evils 
of the times are falsehoods, fraudulent uses of in- 
ferior materials, exactions of unwarrantably high 
prices, and the enslavement of labor.’ He concluded 
by declaring that ‘no nation is truly great, no organ- 
ization truly successful, no enterprise truly moral, no 
man truly upright, except when justice reigns and 
moulds man’s every act.’ An honest, well-meaning 
boy who is permitted to talk like that in publie may 
not himself deserve to be made a target for cabbages, 
but his alleged professors certainly do.” 


FLOWER DAY NOW. 


It is surprising what a relish there is for 
“Days.” To the long list, Greeley, Colo., has 
added “Flower Day,” which was combined with 
“Bird Day” this year, and was celebrated in some 
of the churches. In one of the churches 
Joseph Daniels of the normal school gave a talk upon 
birds, and read the story of the death of a mother 
bird and its sad consequences. An original poem 
was read, which attempted to tell what the mocking 
bird is saying, and the statement was made that last 
year forty pairs of these birds nested within the pre- 
cinets of the city. The ladies of the society had 
made the church beautiful with blossoms. The re- 
ligious services consisted of responsive readings and 
prayer, organ music, and selected songs that touched 
upon flower life. The recitations, duets, solos, and 
choruses, all about flowers, were much enjoyed. 
That part of the service known as the “flower com- 
munion,” introduced by the pastor, was unique and 
touching. The pastor said that he desired that 
every person present should accept a bouquet of 
flowers, and these were passed on salvers by several 
little girls. The pastor further said that these em- 
blems of innocence and purity are means by which 
God communes with us and we with him, and from 
them we may receive the sweet uplifting touch of 
the infinite spirit. In response to the suggestion, 
each person present accepted flowers and spent a few 
moments in silent communion with these lovely to- 
kens of God’s love for us all. 

A poem, written for the occasion by Oliver How- 
ard, was read as a part of the “flower day” service. 
the subject was “Flower Day Memories.” 


RECENY LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


RELATIVE “DEMANDS” FOR SCHOOLS DIS- 
TINGUISHED. 


The question of what are “demands,” under pub- 
lic school laws, especially with regard to the estab- 
lishment of new schools, and more particularly yet, 
as concerns accessible primary versus high schools, 
is discussed to a limited extent by the supreme court 
of Missouri, division No. 1, in the case of state 
against Jones and others, directors of the school 
district of the town of Montgomery City, 56 South- 
western Reporter, 307. Among the provisions of 
the public school Jaws of that state is that when the 
demands of a district require more than one public 
school building therein, the board shall, as soon as 
sufficient funds have been provided therefor, estab- 
lish an adequate number of primary schools; and 
that the board may also establish a school of a 
higher grade. It was contended here, on the one 
hand, that the “demands” for more than one public 
school building contemplated were demands of con- 
venience to the residences of the school children, 
equally as well as demands arising out of the 
crowded condition of the established schools, and it 
was insisted that until all such demands of acces- 
sibility and convenience, as well as necessity, have 
heen satisfied as to primary grade schools, it is un- 
lawful to establish a school wherein the higher 
grades are taught. 

But the supreme court holds that the statute does 
not admit of so narrow a construction. The statute 
is mandatory, it says, it is true; but it is just as man- 
datory to establish higher grade schools-after suffi- 
cient lower or primary grade schools have been pro- 
vided as it is to establish sufficient primary grade 
schools. As it construes it, the purpose of the pub- 
lie school laws is twofold: To wit, first, to establish 


primary grade schools sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of all children of the district of that class; 
and, second, after these primary demands have been 
met and satisfied, to establish higher grade schools, 
within the limits of the school funds provided and 
available. 

As between convenience of access for pupils of the 
primary grade and a school of higher grade, the 
court decides in favor of the latter, holding that 
where the primary purposes of the law have been 
met it is perfectly proper, as well as their duty, for 
the directors to use the school* funds to meet the 
secondary purposes of the law, rather than yield to 
reasons of convenience, and bring the schoolhouses 
closer to the residences of the children. 


MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


WILMIN TON —SPRINGFIELD— PENNSYLVANIA AS- 
SOCIATLION—NEWTON—NEW- YORK ASSOCIATION 
—MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILMINGTON. 


Wilmington is a very considerable part of the 
state of Delaware in population and polities, in edu- 
cation and reform. David We Harlan has been 
superintendent for twenty-nine years, and no man 
in the city or state has had the confidence of the 
community more completely than has Mr. Harlan. 
For many months he has been in poor health, and 
despite the protestation of the people, has insisted 
upon his resignation. 

George W. Twitmyer of Bethlehem, Pa., succeeds 
Mr. Harlan. Mr. Twitmyer is one of the best 
equipped, and one of the most faithful and vigorous 
leaders in the Keystone state. He was at Hones- 
dale for twelve years, and has been at Bethlehem for 
four years. He is a man who avoids friction with- 
out being timid, who is ardent in reform without 
being belligerent. I have long known Mr. Twitmyer 
and his work, both as a superintendent and as a lec- 
turer, and know full well how much he deserves this 
promotion. | 

SPRINGFIELD. 

The promotion of Mr. Orr to the principalship 
of the Springfield, Mass., high school is one of those 
rare occurrences in which the honoring of a man in 
his own city wins universal approval. There is no 
better high school in the United States. The build- 
ing is as near perfection as can be expected, the city 
is as intellectual and progressive as can be found, 
and the high school has gotten an immense momen- 
tum under Charles Jacobus, and then under Fred 
W. Atkinson. It stands out before the New Eng- 
land publie in no ordinary way. Mr. Orr has been 
an assistant all through Mr. Atkinson’s reign, and 
had attracted special attention in Mr. Jacobus’ 
time. 

An assistant is often at a disadvantage, and not 
every school board has the courage to be just and 
wise when, in order to he so, it brings in no new 
element. The Springfield board had the courage of 
its convictions, and Mr. Orr succeeds Mr. Atkinson, 
and the students are enthusiastic in their approval, 
and the citizens are no less so. Every such promo- 
tion infuses new life into the entire force. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION. 


, The Pennsylvania state association held by far 
the largest meeting in its history at Williamsport, 
and placed it where it belongs, beside the great meet- 
ings in New York, Indiana, and other states. Why 
it has not been there heretofore no one has been able 
to tell, but it is there now, and it is there to stay. 
When Colonel J. A. M. Passmore is on deck there is 
nothing for the craft to do but take all the wind 
that is stirring. Tis opening address as president 
was one of the forcible utterances which launch any 
meeting upon a wide-awake session. The Journal 
will publish this address at an early day. 'The state 
responded to his call to duty in royal fashion 
NEWTON. 

The unanimous re-election of Superintendent A. 
B. Vifield of Newton at the end of the first year, and 
especially at the close of the excitement over the 
election and non-election of teachers, looks as 
though he had won out very substantially. As a 
matter of fact, the best thing that has happened to 
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Mr. Fifield and to Newton was the election of Mr. 
Aldrich at Brookline, 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION. 


The report which the Journal gave of the state 
association indicated the grandeur of the occasion. 
[t was a meeting without a parallel. President 
Nicholson was a “fierce” success, as the fad expres- 
sion of the hour would have it, and his re-election 
was inevitable and the honor deserved. The meet- 
ing meant business, professional business, downright 
sensible business, materially as well as scholasti- 
cally. “Gee whizz!” exclaimed an old-timer, as he 
saw the professional momentum of the teachers of 
the state of New York as they attended to their own 
business and did it with a will and a relish. Think 
ol it! a state committee of sixty-one, a member from 
each doing something and reporting what he has 
done once a month, The Thousand Islands was an 
clegant place to meet. Next year it will be at Buf- 
falo, and the National association knows what that 
means. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Hinghamsummer school of methods and music 
was the largest, most representative, and most en- 
thusiastie in its history. The Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute has largely changed its complex- 
ion and returned to the old-time basis from the na- 
tional standpoint. For a few years it had so many 
of the rural teachers of Massachusetts in attendance 
as to threaten to make it a local institution, after 
the Salem, Laurel Park, and Hyannis basis, but in 
my recent visit there I was surprised to find that its 
scholastic rank and the representative character of 
the teachers were equal to anything I ever saw there. 
Never have I seen so large an audience assembled 
as that which filled the institute auditorium in every 
nook and corner. There is no other place, aside from 
the N. KE. A., where I look in the faces of so many 
friends from all sections of the country. In no 
other gathering do old-time friends, fresh from Los 
Angeles, Denver, Minneapolis, Richmond,  Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, and other cities, greet me as 
they do at Dr. Mowry’s institute. I was not in the 
least surprised to know that more money was taken 
in the first week this year than in the entire four 
weeks of last year. 

Superintendent D. lL. Bardwell of Binghamton, 
one of the clean-cut, wide-awake, experienced young 
men, has wisely declined a high salary in the office 
in the regent’s department of New York state. I 
say wisely, for he is morally certain to get one of the 
large superintendencies of the country in the near 
future. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The amazing news that a despatch had been re- 
ceived at Washington on Friday, by Minister Wu 
from Minister Conger, reporting that he was at the 
British legation, presumably with the other for- 
eigners, under continued shot and shell from Chi- 
nese troops, and that only quick relief could prevent 
general massacre, revived hope in the safety of the 
and Europeans in the Chinese capital. 
Next to the authenticity of this despatch, the im- 
portant point is the date. This was given as the 
18th, but how a message could get through from 
Pekin to Washington under existing cqnditions, in 
two days’ time, no one can understand. At the time 
of writing, this is all that can be said; but before 
this reaches the reader the mystery may be cleared. 
After the repeated shocking stories of massacre, this 
unexpected glimmer of hope is welcome. Before 
this the last authentic news from Pekin, from other 
than Chinese sources, was a message from the 
Japanese minister, dated June 29. 

* * 


The fighting at Tien Tsin cannot be understood, 
unless it is remembered that Tien Tsin, like all 
other Chinese ports, is composed of two distinct 
cities, the native and the foreign. The native city 


is enclosed within high walls, and the Chinese sol- 
diers were able, from these walls, to keep up a gal- 
ling fire upon the foreign part, making it almost 
untenable. It was dire necessity which compelled 
the allies to attack the native city, notwithstanding 
that their force was greatly inferior to the Chinese 


and unprovided with heavy guns. After being 
twice repulsed, with heavy loss, they broke through 
the walls and took the city and the forts, July 14. 

* 

Li Hung Chang has been summoned to Pekin, ap- 
parently by the edict of the Empress Dowager, and 
has been commissioned viceroy of Chi-Li, the prov- 
ince in which Pekin is situated. His departure 
from Canton was made against the united protest 
of the foreign consuls, who believed that his presence 
in that city was necessary to prevent rioting there. 
He is understood to have guaranteed the tranquillity 
of Canton during his absence, and to have taken 
with him the vice-regal seal, to prevent the issue of 
bogus proclamations; but neither this precaution 
nor his guarantee of tranquillity counts for much. 
It will be a supreme test of his influence if he tries 
to stem the tide of anarchy at Pekin. 

* * * 

The outbreak seems to be spreading in all direc- 
tions. There has been rioting in the province of 
Che-Kiang, the southern provinces are disturbed, 
and there are disquieting reports from Shanghai 
and Canton. Most surprising of all, Chinese troops 
have crossed the Russian frontier into the Amur 
district, attacking Russian vessels and a Russian 
town, and a large Chinese force is reported to be 
threatening an invasion of Corea. These new 
demonstrations show that the movement is not to be 
limited to the northern provinces, but is to take in 
the whole empire, with an overflow of aggressive bar- 
barism beyond the Chinese boundaries. It is im- 
possible to believe that the invasion of Siberia is the 
work of unorganized fanatics. There is some kind 
of a government at Pekin back of these movements 
and determined on war with the civilized world. 

* * * 


The question of an extra session of congress is 
discussed in connection with the crisis in China. 
The president will not convene congress unless the 
situation becomes greatly worse and calls for a larger 
force than can be sent under existing laws. . At 
present, the United States has on the ground, in- 
cluding marines and the Ninth regiment, about 
1,850 men. There are 1,325 men on their way from 
Manila, 2,150°on board ships bound from San Fran- 
cisco to China, 3,100 in the United States under or- 
ders, and 3,000 more in Cuba under orders. This 
makes a total of a little more than 11,000 men, 
which, it is hoped} will be a sufficient contingent 
from this country. * 

* * 

Even people who profess themselves indisposed to 
statistics must be impressed by the reports of the 
foreign trade of the United States for the fiseal year 
just closed. In round figures, the United States 
sold abroad last year nearly fourteen hundred mil- 
lion dollars of merchandise, which was a gain of more 
than one hundred and sixty million dollars over the 
preceding year. It bought abroad about eight hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars’ worth of goods, leav- 
ing a balance of trade of nearly five hundred and 
fifty million dollars of trade in its favor. The enor- 
mous growth of exports was largely occasioned by an 
increased demand for American manufactures, and 
the increase in imports was largely due to the pur- 
chase of raw materials for manufacture. 

* * * 

The National Gold Democratic convention is to 
meet at Indianapolis July 25, to determine whether 
to put a third ticket into the field; and the anti-im- 
perialist league has issued a call for what it describes 
as a national liberty congress, to meet in the same 
city for the same purpose, August 15. Meanwhile, 
a large number of the leading gold Democrats of the 
country have declared themselves in favor of the Re- 
publican candidates, while some have accepted Mr. 
Bryan. Some of the foremost anti-imperialists also 
are against separate party action, and it does not 
appear likely that a third ticket, if nominated, will 
cut much of a figure in the election returns. 

* * * 

The great international athletic meeting at Paris 
resulted in a suecession of brilliant victories for the 
American contestants. Out of twenty-one cham- 
pionship events, America won seventeen, England 
three, Hungary one, and the other nations repre- 


sented none. The Americans also took thirteen sec- 
ond places, and eleven third places. They dis- 
tanced their competitors in hurdle racing, the 
steeplechase, the long and high jump, throwing the 
hammer, and putting the shot; and in the standing 
high Jump and the 100-metres race they beat all 
previous world records. The university of Pennsyl- 


vania won the most distinction, taking eight cham- 
pionships. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


ITS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE IN THE SESSION OF 1900—pEPFEAT oF 
THE MILL TAX BILL BY THE SENATE—THE SCHOOL FUND—VA~ 
RIOUS MINOR MATTERS. 


the longest session in the his- 
reached until July 27. But 
Tewksbury en was the politics in the 

nvestigation. The cause this 
year was the unprecedented amount of important legis- 
lation. The session was finished in a way creditable to 
the members, for there was none of that insane rush 
which is experienced in some years, when a determined 
speaker puts on fulf steam and jams everything through, 
in order that his prestige may not suffer from the length 
of the session. But the house has earned the reputation 
of a body of uncertain mind, for it has shifted largely on 
several bills in such a way as to show that it had no de- 
cided opinions of its own. 

Educational matters have not been as prominent as in 
some years, At the head of the list must be put the mill 
tax, or the tax of $1 on $1,000 on all the taxable prop- 
erty in the state for the benefit of the schools in the poor 
towns. That is the purpose of the bill and its justifica- 
tion, if it has any. It has the support of the educational 
authorities, for the most part, it would seem, from the 
testimony in the debate on the floor of the house. The 
bill was strongly opposed in the holise, but had a very 
large majority on two stages, so that the opponents 
abandoned their opposition there and let it go to the 
senate, expecting it would be killed there, and their ex- 
pvectations were realized. The vote in the house revealed 
a remarkable coincidence between the votes for the bill 
and the list of places to be benefited by its passage, while 
the opposition came almost equally from the cities and 
towns which would lose. Of the 141 votes for the bill on 
one stage, all but two. were from places which would re- 
ceive a cash benefit from the bill, while of the eighty-four 
in opposition on the same stage, sixty-eight were from 
places which would lose. Worcester has taken pride in 
voting against the bill, though the city would gain by its 
passage. The fundamental objection to the bill is that it 
operates very unequally. It takes some $525,000 from 
Boston. It gives money to Worcester, Lowell, Haverhill, 
Malden, and a long list of prosperous places which would 
never dream of asking state aid in the support of 
their schools. It also takes money from a very few poor 
towns, of the identical class which it is proposed to help. 
While there is general willingness to help the poor 
towns, yet this bill operates so unequally that it always 
stirs up sharp opposition. In the senate the ways and 
mean committee reported that it be referred to the next 
legislature, and their report was accepted by 17 to 6. 

A bill which had been defeated for two or three years 
has become law, that for a teachers’ retirement fund for 
the public school teachers of Boston. It was opposed as 
stoutly as it was last year, but the opposition did not re- 
ceive the necessary votes, and it made the passage of 
both branches and of the executive chamber, in spite of 
all that could be done to prevent. It was opposed by 
some of the teachers who must come under its influence, 
but a larger portion of the Boston school teachers peti- 
tioned for it. Charges were made that the signatures to 
the petitions were secured by undue influence on the part 
of the masters, who seemed to be particularly interested 
for the passage of the bill. At any rate, the bill is now 
on the statute-book, and it remains to be seen whether 
the prophecies of good or evil are to be realized. 

The law for the employment of school superintendents 
has been extended so as to cover the whole state. Only 
a very small percentage of the population was not in-. 
cluded before, and it seemed best to the school authori- 
ties to make the system absolutely complete, and so the 
necessary bill was passed. 

It will be remembered that in 1899 there was a prodi- 
gious effort made to secure greater stringency in the law 
for teaching the effects of alcohol and tobacco on the 
human body, and that the agitators, who were opposed 
almost unanimously by the school authorities, were 
beaten severely. This year the contest was renewed, but 
the heart was gone out of the fight, and it amounted to 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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[Continued from page 87.) 


Then he dressed himself in colors bright, y 
In purple, red, green, and gold, a 
As we often see an aged wight 
Trying to look and seem less old. 


“Then he called the birds, his former friends, 
But, frightened, they flew away; 
Well-merited scorn ever attends 
Such attempts to disguise decay! 
Then in a passion was old King Year, 
He withered each blooming flower, 
Lést it more bright than he might appear, 
And abroad in each garden bower 
He shook the leaves in thick showers down, 
And laughed at the tree’s distress, 
So vexed was he that the birds had flown, 
Nor stopped to admire his bright dress.” ¥ 


Winter.— 
“And then he thought he'd look at himself; 


He bent him o’er a lake, 

But though he saw there a frightful old elf, 
Not the image his form would make. 

He froze up the lake and went away, - 
But grew sick and took to his bed, -% 

His nurse at his side refused to stay e 
Because, as malicious ones said, 

Madame Century had paid her well 
To come at the New Year’s birth! 

So the poor old year—oh, sad to tell! 


Uncared for, soon passed from earth.” 
—Lydia L. A. Very. 


Eleventh pupil.—There is one city which wishes itself 
a Happy New Year—Frankfort-on-the-Main. Just at the 
first stroke of midnight, all the windows are thrown 
open, and each person shouts “Happy New Year!” 
Then the bells of the city begin to ring, and each family 
sits down to a New Year's feast. 
XII RECITATION—“Ring out the old, ring in the 

new,” Tennyson. 

XIII PAPER—‘“New Year’s Day in Russia.” 
XIV. SONG—“Those Evening Bells,’ Thomas Moore. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ CITIES AND TOWNS. 


ARRANGED BY MARY MARDEN. 


1. A fruit. 

2. <A poet. 

3. We could not live without it. 

4. A season end a body of water. 

5. Opposite of old and two thousand pounds. 

G. A season and where the daisies grow. 

7. What you do first in the morning and a large 
area of open lend. 

8. <A luncheon. 

9%. Part of a dead pig. 

10. £ conjunction and an adverb. 

11. Point of the compass and what spans a river. 

12. A unit and what fastens cattle together. 

13.. One of our Presidents. 

14. Anoiher. 

15. A hard, white substance and part of ihe 
body. 

16. Point of the compass and pasture for cows. 

17. Name given: to a man who takes care of a 
gentleman’s grounds. 

18. Point of the compass and that which all 
vessels are glad to reach. 

19. A brilliant adjective and a preposition. 

20. Gpposiie of old, a piece of furniture, and a 
person’s surname. 

21. To be found near the seashore and a fruit. 

22. <A vessel for carrying milk and a measure of 
coal. 

25.- The so-called deadest city in the state. 

24. What spans a river and a necessity of life. 

25 A wart of the body and what gives shade to 
our streets. 

[ Answers in next issue. ] 


Massachusetts has 262 high schools. Twenty-five 
per cent. of the children who attend the public 
schools avail themselves of high school privileges, 
the percentage rising in many towns to thirty, forty, 
and even fifty per cent. Is it not most time for 
“eranks” to talk about the five per cent. of the chil- 
dren who ever go to the high school? 


The ideal temperature for a schoolroom is from 
65 to 67 degrees, and it is a serious matter to have 
it go below 62 or above 72 degrees by artificial heat. 


{Continued from page 89 } 


very little. The law still stands just as it was before the 
session of 1899. 

Before the session began considerable mention was 
made of having a state supervisor of music for the public 
schools. President Capen of Tufts College headed the 
petition, and it came before the education committee with 
excellent standing. But it did not cut any figure beyond 
that point. The education committee were agreeably 
impressed, and reported the desired bill. It went to the 
ways and means committee because it involved the ex- 
penditure of public money. That committee reported 
against it, and it never recovered from the shock. 

The bill to provide for the teaching of manual training 
in the public schools was defeated in the senate. The 
decline of the poor towns and the hard lines which are 
the fate of the children in such towns are indicated in the 
passage of a bill to permit all towns whose valuation is 
below $200,000 to reduce the number of weeks during 
which they are required to keep school to twenty-eight a 
year. That is against forty weeks for most of the cities 
and towns of the state, and the schooling is of an inferior 
quality, besides. The passage of the bill for the lease of 
the Fitchburg railroad to the Boston & Maine carries 
with it a proposition which will add several million dol- 
lars to the public school fund. This may prevent the re- 
appearance of the mill tax bili, and it will greatly enlarge 
the income from the school fund, and thereby make it 
possible to give the poor towns better schools. 

The normal schools get something out of the state 
treasury. The Fitchburg school has $7,500 for the prac- 
tice school. . The Westfield practice school gets $12,000 
from the state, and the North Adams normal school also 
gets enough for furniture and grading. 

The proposal to provide instruction for the adult blind 
has resulted in the passage of a bill providing for the de- 
sired objeet under the supervision of the state board of 
education. An appropriation of $1,500 a year is per- 
mitted for summer schools for teachers under the man- 
agement of the state board. One act authorizes Boston 
to maintain or contribute to the maintenance of an insti- 
tution whose object shall be to give practical instruction 
in industrial occupations and their allied arts and sci- 
ences, There was a persistent effort to reorganize the 
public school system of Boston, and many of the Boston 
educators were enlisted, but nothing was accomplished in 
way of legislation. Leave to withdraw was reported, and 
the report was accepted, on the petition that the board of 
education be used as a means of finding employment for 
teachers. Some other minor matters were acted upon, 
but the above include all the educational measures of im- 
portance before the legislature. R. L. B. 


WORLD’S PRODUCTS, 1897. 
GRAIN., 

Oats, 57,000,000 tons. 
Wheat, 56,000,000 tons, or 2,670,000,000 bushels. 
Corn, 52,000,000 tons. 
Rye, 32,000,000 tons. 
Barley, 19,000,000 tons. 
The United States raised 3,050,000,000 bushels of grain. 


Russia, 2,210,000,000 bushels. 

Austria, 780,000,000 bushels. ; 

France, 725,000,000 bushels, 

Germany, 680,000,000 bushels. 

Great Britain, 245,000,000 bushels. 

The highest prices of wheat in Chicago was in May, 
1867, $2.85 a bushel; June, 1864, $2.26; July, 1868, $2.20; 
November, 1866, $2.03; September, 1888, $2, when Mr. 
Hutchinson made a “corner” and went into bankruptcy; 
May, 1898, $1.85, when young Leiter made a “corner” and 
went into bankruptcy. 

The lowest prices for wheat have been Janiiary, 1895, 
forty-eight and three-quarters cents; September, 1894, 
fifty cents; June, 1896, fifty-three and thiee-eighths 
cents; July, 1898, fifty-four and three-eighths cents. 

Minnesota raises the most wheat of any state in the 
union. In 1898 her crop was 78,000,000 bushels; Kansas, 
64,900,000; North Dakota, 55,000,000; Ohio, 42,000,000; 
South Dakota, 42,000,000; Indiana, 38,000,000; Nebraska, 
34,000,000; Michigan, 34,000,000; Pennsylvania, 26,000,- 
000; Oregon, 24,000,000; Washington, 23,000,000; Iowa, 
22,000,000; Illinois, 19,000,000. a 

MEAT. 

Beef, 8,420,000 tons. 

Pork, 3,970,000 tons, 

Mutton, 2,810,000 tons. 

Total, 15,200,000 tons. 

The United States furnishes 4,500,000 tons, or nearly 
one-third. 

Russia, 2,260,000 tons. 

Germany, 1,520,000 tons. 

Austria, 1,210,000 tons. 

France, 1,200,000 tons. 

Great Britain, 760,000 tons. 

Australia, 600,000 tons. 

Spain, 430,000 tons. 

Argentina, 420,000 tons. 

COFFEE. 

Total product of the world in 1832 was 95,000 tons. 

1844, 255,000 tons. P 

1855, 321,000 tons. 

1865, 422,000 tons. 

1875, 488,000 tons. 

1885, 718,000 tons. 

1897, 840,000 tons, 

1898, 940,000 tons. 

Brazil produces 680,000 tons, or considerably more than 
two-thirds. 

In 1855 a little more than one-half, 

In 1865 less than one-half. 

In 1875 a little more than one-half. 

In 1885 a little more than one-half. 

Since 1890 it has raised twice as much as all the rest 
of the world. 

COAL. 

In 1840 the world’s yield of coal was 44,800,000 tons. 

1850, 81,400,000 tons. 

1860, 142,300,000 tons. 

1870, 213,000,000 tons. 

1880, 340,000,000 tons. 

1890, 520,000,000 tons. 

1897, 611,000,000 tons, 
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Brown’s First Lines 


than another. 


with construction and composition work. 


Special terms for introduction. 


© WILLIAM WOOD & 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 


Brown’s Series of Grammars 
PURE CLASSICAL TEACHING 


A PERSON may learn to express his thoughts in speaking or writing by direction only ; but 
he must also learn the definitions and rules of grammar and their proper application 
if he desires to be correct and to know the reason why one form of expression is better 


The above books constitute a complete course upon this subject. The pupil is taught 
the science of grammar in a simple, classical manner ; also its practical application, together 


_ Wherever these text-books are used, the best results in grammar and composition are 
“| obtained, enabling students to pass examinations in the English language creditably. 


COMPANY, Publishers 
5% Fifth Avenue, New Vork 
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IRON. 

in 1840 thé world’s production of iron was 2,680,000 
tons. 

1850, 4,422,000 tons, 

1860, 7,180,000 tons, 

1870, 11,910,000 tons. 

1880, 18,140,000 tons. 

1890, 27,157,000 tons. 

1898, 36,570,000 tons. 

The yield of iron has increased phenomenally, being 
fifteen times as great as it was sixty years ago. 

The United States produées 11,962,000 tons, or one- 
third. 

Great Britain, 8,769,000 tons, or one-fourth. 
Germany, 7,402,000 tons. 

France, 2,534,000 tons. 

Russia, 2,229,000 tons. 

Austria, 1,250,000 tons. 

Belgium, 982,000 tons. 

Sweden, 510,000 tons. 

STEEL. 

In 1850 the entire output of steel was 71,000 tons. 

1870, 540,000 tons. 

1880, 4,255,000 tons. 

1885, 6,150,000 tons, 

1897, 20,979,000 tons. 

1886, 24,060,000 tons. . 

The United States furnishes (1898) 9,075,000 tons, or 
much more than one-third. 

Great Britain, 4,630,000 tons, or about one-half as much 
as the United States, 

Germany, 5,734,000 tonis. 

France, 1,442,000 tons. 

HARDWARE. 

The entire product of hardware is valued at $3,020,- 
000,000. 

The United States produces $1,145,000,000, or more than 
one-third. 

Great Britain, $710,000,000, or two-thirds as much as 
the United States. ‘ 

Germany, $525,000,000, or half as much as the United 
States. 

France, $235,000,000. 

WOOL. 

In 1850 the total yield of wool in the world was 380,- 
000 tons. 

1860, 445,000 tons. 

1870, 578,000 tons. 

1880, 789,000 tons. 

1890, 901,000 tons. 

1898, 1,200,000 tons. 

In 1850 the United States raised 30,000 tons, and Aus- 
tralia 12,000 tons. 

1860, United States, 32,000 tons; Australia, 25,000 
tons. 

1870, United States, 52,000 tons; Australia, 61,000 tons. 

1880, United States, 88,000 tons; Australia, 133,000 tons. 

1890, United States, 12,000 tons; Australia, 193,000 tons. 

COTTON. 

In 1840 the total world’s yield of cotton was 1,310,000,- 
000 tons: Of this, the United States produced 878,000,000 
tons. 

1860, total, 2,551,000,000 tons; United States, 1,880,000,- 
000 tons. 

1870, total, 2,775,000,000 tons; United States, 1,540,000,- 
000 tons. 

1880, total, 3,601,000,000 tons; United States, 2,593,000,- 
000 tons. 

1890, total, 5,600,000,000; United States, 4,310,000,000 
tons, 

1897, total, 5,900,000,000 tons; United States, 4,400,000,- 
000 tons. 

In 1840 the world used 540,000 tons of cotton, and in 
1897 2,700,000 tons. 

In 1840, 310,000 tons of wool, and in 1897 1,200,000 tons. 

In 1840, 596,000 tons of flax, jute, ete., and in 1897 2,200,- 
000 tons. 

The United States uses 1,210,000 tons of cotton, wool, 
and flax, and Great Britain uses 1,360,000 tons. 

The United States uses 600,000 tons of cotton, 270,000 
tons of wool, and 340,000 tons of flax and jute. 

Great Britaip, 710,000 tons of cotton, 230,000 tons of 
wool, 420,000 tons of flax and jute. 

France, 180,000 tons of cotton, 210,000 tons of wool, 
190,000 tons of flax and jute. — 

Germany, 280,000 tons of cotton, 200,000 tons of wool, 
110,000 tons of flax and jute. ‘ 

Russia, 190,000 tons of cotton, 110,000 tons of wool, 
440,000 tons of flax and jute. 

India, 220,000 tons of cotton, 10,000 tons of wool, 260,000 
tons of flax, etc. 

The value of the fibre manufactured product of the 
world in 1896 was $4,275,000,000, 

Of Great Britain, $955,000,000, 

Of United States, $940,000,000, 

Of France, $575,000,000. 

Of Germany, $540,000,000. 

Of Russia, $405,000,000, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


shed by D. leton & Co., New ), 

‘Imperial Democracy” consists of eight lectures, 
“forming a study of the relation of government by the 
people, equality before the law, and other tenets of 
democracy, to the demands of a vigorous foreign policy 
and other demands of imperial dominion.” These lec- 
tures were called forth by the war with Spain, and were 
delivered before graduating classes and graduate clubs 
of the above university, before the congress of religions 
at Omaha October, 1898, and various clubs in San Fran- 
cisco, Several of them have appeared as pamphlets or 
magazine articles, but are now gathered for the first time 
in book form. Among them, “Lest We Forget,” “Colo- 
hial Expansion,” “Colonial Lessons of Alaska,” and 
“Lessons of the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration” may be 


mentioned as showing the nature of the subjects. The 


last lecture, entitled “Last of the Puritans,” shows the 
close similarity between the arguments for slavery “or 
control of man by man” (whatever the nature of that 
control from a humane standpoint), and those for “con- 
trol of nation by nation, or race by race.” “Bach has 
industrial and civil good for its avowed purpose, and 
each has brute force for its method.” The direct and 
forceful style of these lectures, their terse periods, so 
full of uprightness of thought and justice in judgment, 
should be read by every American citizen who has the 
honor of his nation at heart, and whose humanitarian- 
ism would help bring about justice for the far-away 
brother of the southern seas by a clear understanding of 
the case. 

“The Blind Man’s Holiday’ must surely make many 
converts to anti-expansion ideas, and teach many the 
true state of the case in the Orient. 

THIRD READING BOOK. Columbus Series. By W. 
T. Viyman, Ph.D., Assistant Superintendent New York 
a New York: Schwartz, Kirwin, & Fauss. Cloth. 

0 pp. 

This is an attractive, sensible, healthful third grade 
reader. The selections are well adapted to the grade, 
and are wisely divided between Scripture, nature, his- 
tory, and literature. An interesting feature is the 
amount of attention given to moral and religious sub- 
jects in a way wholly inoffensive. 

The following subjects will indicate what is meant: 
Golden Thoughts, God Made Them All, What Are Your 
Faults? St. Francis of Sales, Do All That You Can, The 
Prodigal Son, The Sacrament of Penance, Moses in the 
Bulrushes, The Story of Joseph (four lessons), Holy 
Communion, The Sower and the Seed, Laborers in the 
Vineyard, The Good Samaritan, The Holy Mass, The 
Holy Souls, How St. Philip Made a Saint, Jesus in the 
Temple, The Love of Jesus Christ. 

ISRAEL’S MESSIANIC HOPE TO THE TIME OF 
JESUS. By George Stephen Goodspeed. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 315 pp. 

“Tsrael’s Messianic Hope” is, as the sub-title says, a 
study in the historical development of the foreshadow- 
ings of the Christ in the Old Testament and beyond. 
The expectation of a Messiah was one of the essential 
elements of Israelitish and Jewish life and thought; and 
the realization or disappointment of their ideal was a 
matter of vital importance in Christ’s earthly career. 
What this ideal was in the Mosaic age, in the time of the 
prophets and the exile, its interpretation and its growth, 
are the subjects of Professor Goodspeed’s book, To 
understand this gives one the very essence and life of 
the Old Testament. He has wisely avoided minute, 
technical discussions in criticism and exegesis, but it is a 
scholarly work, showing extensive investigation and deep 
thought. For ministers and for students of the Bible, 
whether in advanced classes or as individuals, it pos- 
sesses great interest. It is systematic, clear-cut, and 
eminently readable. 

PORT-ROYAL EDUCATION. A Sketch of Its History, 
with Extracts from Its Leading Authors. Edited by 
Felix Cadet, French Inspector-General of Public In- 
struction. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, Publisher. 
As the author says in his introduction, “the Petites 

Ecoles of Port-Royal had but a short and troubled exist- 

ence,” yet in the few years from their foundation in 

1637 (real organization, 1646) to the year 1661, when 

they were closed by the king’s command, they made for 

themselves an honorable place in the pedagogic world, 
and lighted a brilliant torch of reform in methods of 
teaching which is not yet quenched. The character of 
its masters and of the books which they produced was 
high, and was the outcome of an inspiration of the abbe 
of Saint Cyran, who was so profoundly moved by the 
importance of the education of the young that he would 
have gladly devoted his life to it, but his arrest and de- 

tention by Richelieu (1638), whom he survived but a 

short time, frustrated his plans. Among those who car- 

ried out his ideas in the schools, and who left many 
valuable contributions to the literature of pedagogy, as 
well as theology, are Lancelot, Nicole, Contel, Guyot, 

Arnauld, and Wallon de Beaupuis. 

There was a school for girls under the supervision of 
Mother Angelique, sister to Arnauld, and the reports 
about severe discipline in this school are very conflict- 
ing. It is true, however, that some of those women who 
shone most brilliantly for intellect and virtue at that 
time were educated at Port-Royal. 

The influence of the writers of Port Royal on the lan- 
guage of their countrymen was lasting and powerful, 
and was even imitated by the Jesuits, who were their 
bitter enemies and detractors, and to whom the closing 
of the school is probably due. 

Among the brilliant pupils (and subsequent writers) 
of the Port-Royal schools may be named Jerome, 
Thierry Bignon, Racine, Le Main de Tillemont, and 
Boisguilbert. To name the valuable works of an educa- 
tional nature emanating from the hearts and brains of 
these devoted “solitaires’” would be too lengthy a task, 
but the principles they laid down as to the teaching and 


management of children should be read of all who have 
a genuine interest in educational matters, which leads 
them to profit by good ideas on these subjects, whatever 
the date may be when they were given to the world. 
When one considers that the founder and inspirer of the 
“Petites Ecoles de Port-Royal’ expressed himself ‘that 
one of the greatest consolations we could have in dying 
was that we had contributed to the good education of 
some child,” one cannot fail to see that much benefit is 
to be derived from an earnest perusal of this sympa- 
thetic account of the whole movement. 

FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL. A Primer. By Seth T. 
Stewart, Assistant Superintendent in New York, and 
Ida Coe. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 92 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a very handsome book. It is profusely illus- 
trated with beautiful colored pictures, as well as half- 
tones. A more attractive little book it would be difficult 
to find. It is a book that any teacher can use with im- 
mediate results, a book from which children can learn 
as soon as they are in school. Script is used exclusively 
in the first half of the book. While tne lessons are in- 
teresting, because they pertain to child life, the sim- 
plicity of the work is due, in a great measure, to its com- 
paratively small, but carefully selected, vocabulary. 
The illustrations are. the key to the words and phrases 
and are numerous, apt, and beautiful. “ 


FRENCH THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
Norbert J. Savay of the University of Notre Dame has 


arranged a decidedly interesting, usable, and every way 


attractive “French Theory and Practice for Schools, Col- 
leges, and Private Teaching” (Chicago, A Flanagan, 
boards, 175 pp.), based on the natural order of instruc- 
tion, with a carefully and skillfully selected vocabulary, 
all applied and developed with many special helps by 
way of associations, systematized ocular and auditory 
images. 
HELPS TO GOOD ENGLIULH. 


Dr. Albert N. Raub has written a genuinely helpful 
handbook of “Helps in the Use of Good English” (Phila- 
delphia, Raub & Co., cloth, 260 pp.), which tells in a 
clear, concise, and attractive manner all about the use of 
capitals, syllabication, punctuation, grammar, abbrevia- 
tion, choice of words, and rules of spelling. The idea is 
excellent, and the execution of the plan is admirable. 

NATURE STUDY. 

Oliver P. Jenkins of Stanford University and Vernon 
L. Kellogg. have prepared a valuable text-book on ‘“‘Na- 
ture Study” (San Francisco, Whitaker & Ray, 191 pp., 


cloth, price, $1.00), which is accurate in every detail—a 


rare quality in nature study books—scientific in its 
treatment of every branch of the subject, and good litera- 
ture in every paragraph. Professor Jenkins is a master 
in his science as almost no other man in the country is, 
and he is at the same time in as close touch with the 
needs of teachers and pupils as any public school man I 
know. The scope of the book is much beyond the gen- 
eral idea of nature study, since it treats of physics, chem- 
istry, meteorology, and astronomy, as well as of plants 
and animals. The illustrations are always helpful and 


often beautiful. 
LOGIC. 


Paul T. Lafleur has prepared (Ginn & Co., Boston, 100 
pp., price, 45 cents) three hundred illustrations of effect- 
ive logic, each taken from real life, and not one manu- 
factured for classroom work. I do not see how any one 
who teaches logic can afford to be without this inexpen- 
sive collection of genuine bits of logic, each of which ac- 
complished its purpose in a critical period. It is this 
side of life that the world demands to-day. 


John Dewey of the University of Chicago has published 
his three lectures on “The School and Society” (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press) in attractive form, and, like 
everything he writes, they are suggestive and inspiring. 
No educational thinker is doing more to broaden the view 
of education, and to clarify the atmosphere of educational 
reform than Professor Dewey, and this is one of his best 
contributions to both these interests. 

MIND TRAINING. 


Catherine Aiken, widely known from her ingenious 
methods and devices in “Mind Training,’ has a new book, 
“Exercises in Mind Training’ (New York, Harper & 
Brothers, cloth, 122 pp., price by mail, $1.08), which 
is in many respects better than the previous book, which 
created quite a professional sensation. This bgok is 
more helpful to the regulation teacher than the former. 
It is intended as a direct help in teaching spelling, lan- 
guage, arithmetic, and other schoo! branches. There is 
no reason to question the facts about her school as she 
gives them, and accepting them as facts, they are little 
short of wonderful. Miss Aiken should continue the 
good work of book-making from her own experience in 
the schoolroom. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CATALOGUES. 
Framingham Normal School, Mass. — Bryn Mawr College — 


Westfield (Mass.) Normal,——Dartmouth College. —Carleton 
lye. — University of New Mexico.—Michigan State Normal 
College. State Normal School, Colorado. — Cushing Academy. 
REPORTS. 
Newark, N. J.—South Berkshire District, Mass.——New Redford, 
Mass. — Brooxline, Mass.—— Wercester, Mass. —— Tennessee. —— 


Manchester, N. H.-—New York, Manhattan and the Bronx.—— 
Qrange, Mass.——New Jersey.—— Marlborough, Mags, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 30-August 3: State-Music Teachers’ 
Association, Laconia, N. H. 


August 23: Child Study Congress, State 
University, Minneapolis, Minn. 


October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 


October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


LEWISTON. John M. Nichols of the 
Peabody (Mass.) high school has been 
elected principal of the high school in this 
city. He was graduated from Bates Col- 
lege in the class of ’85. He then accepted 
a position as sub-master in the Rochester 
(N. H.) high school, a position he held 
four years, when he resigned to accept a 
place in Connecticut, having been elected 
teacher of classics and vice-principal of 
the Central high school and assistant 
superintendent of the schools of Middle- 
town. Professor Nichols remained in this 
position until ’91, when he took up post- 
graduate studies for three years, During 
this time he was a student at Bowdoin, 
Cornell, and Harvard. He then accepted 
the principalship of Peabody high school. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON. Professor John Fiske of 
Harvard University was to have delivered 
the opening lecture in the Old South lec- 
ture course for young people, but on ac- 
count of illness was unable to be present, 
and at the last moment Edwin D. Mead 
took it upon himself to speak upon the 
chosen subject, “Thomas Jefferson, the 
First Nineteenth-Century President.” He 
gave an interesting biography of Jeffer- 
son, and said that he, like all great re- 
formers, was a scholar. His democracy 
was the democracy of Milton and Vane, 
and there could not have been a more 
patriotic American than he. Thomas 
Jefferson trusted the people and became 
the leader of the people’s party, now 
known as the Democratic, but then as the 
Republican party. In closing. the 
speaker said: “Thomas Jefferson stil! 

“lives. He was the great dreamer among 
the presidents of the United States. We 
want men to-day to be like Jefferson— 
ereat dreamers, for wherever there is 
vision there is activity.” The Old South 
meeting house was crowded with children. 
Wach Wednesday for the remainder of the 
season a lecture will be given, and the 
subject for the course is “The Tinited 
States in the Nineteenth Century.”—— 
Charles H. Thurber of Chicago Tiniver- 
sity, and editor of the School Review, has 
Hao the editorial department of Ginn 

10. 

CAMBRIDGE. James H. Hyde of New 
York, vice-president of the Eauitable 
Assurance Society of the Tinited States, 
has been appointed a chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor. This decoration has heen 


conferred wpon him in recognition of his 
work for the advancement of French lit- 


erature in the United States through the 
Cercle Francais of Harvard University. 
Mr. Hyde is a young man, under thirty, 
having graduated from Harvard College 
in 1897. It was in his senior year that he 
conceived the idea of promoting the use- 
fulness of the Cercle Francais, an under- 
graduate society for the advancement of 
French literature and the cultivation of 
the French tongue, through an annual 
course of lectures, delivered in French, 
for the benefit primarily of students in 
the French department at Harvard. The 
possession of ample means enabled Mr. 
Hyde to gratify his desire to be of service. 
He established in 1897 a fund of about 
$30,000, the income of which has enabled 
the society to attract well-known French 
literary men to lecture on their native lit- 
erature. Rene Doumic, Edouard Rod, 
and men of like ability have made the an- 
nual lectures of the Cercle Francais 
famous in Harvard and Boston. 


STONEHAM. G. M. Pratt of Wey- 
mouth has been given the general con- 
tract to erect the high school building, 
from plans by Loring & Phipps of Boston, 
The plumbing will be installed by T. Cos- 
tello of Lowell; the heating and ventilat- 
ing systems by the Smith & Anthony 
Company of Boston. The building will be 
constructed of brick, with freestone trim- 
mings; will be three stories high and 
120x70 feet in dimensions. It will accom- 
modate 600 scholars. Including the grad- 
ing, the cost of the building is estimated 
at $45,000. The contract calls for its com- 
pletion in March, 1901. 

SALEM. The summer institute which 
has been held at the state normal school 
at Salem closed with 450 different teachers 
in attendance, coming from all parts of 
the country. Lynn led in attendance with 
forty teachers, while from Salem came 
thirty-seven, and others came from al) 
parts of New England. At the annual 
business meeting directors were elected 
to fill vacancies as follows: Francis Has- 
seltine of. Lynn, H. E. Wentworth of Dan- 
vers, and Harold C. Childs of Swampscott. 
The directors re-elected F. E. Hobart of 
Malden president and A. L. Safford of 
Beverly secretary. 

The full bench of the supreme court has 
decided the case of William A. Reed vs. 
the school committee of Deerfield and 
Chester M. Barton, holding that the peti- 
tioner is entitled to the office of superin- 
tendent of schools for the towns of Hat- 
field, Leverett, and Deerfield, as against 
Mr. Barton, and a writ of mandamus 
should issue to the Deerfield school 
committee and Barton to have them re- 
spect his rights. The three towns united 
for the purpose of employing a school 
superintendent under chapter 460 of the 
acts of 1898, and the committee of each 
town was until 1900 made to consist of 
three members each, when Deerfield in- 
ereased its committee to nine members. 
But at the meeting of the joint committee 
for the purpose of electing the superin- 
tendent, it was unanimously agreed that 
the Deerfield committee of nine should 
not count for more on the joint commit- 
tee than those of each of the other town 
committees of three. The respondent, 
Barton, was elected at the first meeting, 
but was not declared elected by the chair- 
man, though he should have been, the 
chairman declaring there was no election, 
and the meeting adjourning. At the ad- 
journed meeting it was voted to rescind 
the vote of the previous meeting whereby 
the “convention voted to elect a superin- 
tendent of schools.”” Then the petitioner 
was elected superintendent. The court 
holds that by the 1898 statute the mem- 
bers of the joint committee are no doubt 
intended to vote individually, and not by 
towns: but, at the same time, as town in- 
terests are concerned, it is at least con- 
sistent with the statute that the members 
should be at liberty, by unanimous con- 
sent, to secure an equal representation for 
each town, and it cannot be held that the 
agreements as to the numerical value of 
the votes were not both of them lawful 
and proper. And, though the respondent, 
Barton, was elected at the first meeting, 
it was within the power of the meeting to 
rescind its vote, which it did, and then 
elect Reed. 


CONNECTICUT. 


WILLIMANTIC. A change has been 
made in the conduct of the Windham 
Centre school for the year beginning in 
September. The school is under the super- 
vision of the normal school, and hereto- 
fore the practice has been to employ one 
supervisor of the several departments of 
the school, and allow the students in the 
model school connected with the normal 
school in this city to do the teaching. 
Hereafter there will be a regular teacher 
for each department or grade in the 
school, and the following teachers have 
heen engaged: For the grammar grade, 
Miss Mary A. Quinn, who has recently 
been teaching in the Oaks school in this 
city; for the intermediate grade, Miss 


It may be true of virtue that “‘ But to 
wish more virtue is to gain,’’ but it is 
not true that wishing for health brings 
us a — nearer the reaiization of our 
wish, Health must be sought and striven 
for. There are more than half a million 
people who have found health, each in 
the same way, and by the same means. 
That way and means are open to you. If 

ou are suffering with obstinate, linger- 
ing cough, bleeding of the lungs, bron- 
chitis, emaciation, weakness, a condition 
which if neglected or unskilfully treated, 
leads to consumption, begin at once the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It never fails to help. It per- 
fectly heals ninety-eight out of every 
wi red who give it a fair and faithful 
trial. 

Sick persons are invited to consult Dr. 
Pierce by letter absolutely free of all 
fee or charge. Every letter is held as 
strictly private and sacredly confidential, 
and all answers are sent in plain envel- 
opes, bearing no printing upon thenr. 
The experience of Dr. Pierce often en- 
ables him to suggest auxiliary treatment 
specially adapted to the individnal case. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘About one year ago I began to be troubled 
with a dry, hackin 
my breast so that I could hardly go about or do 
my house work for myself and husband,” writes 
Mrs. Alice Holton, of St. Albans, Kanawha Co., 
W.Va. “I let my trouble on until about 
eight months ago I got one of Dr. R. V. Pierce’s 
little pamphlets. I learned of a great remedy 
for such diseases, and I wrote to the World's 
Dispensary Medical Association in a short time 
after reading the little book. They soon gave 
an answer and advised me what to do. I fol- 
lowed their advice and I soon found relief by 
the use of Dr. R. V. Rierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. I have used three bottles of it and now 
feel like a new person.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets do not 
become a necessity to the system they 
have relieved of accumulations and ob- 


structions, 


Adelaide Hallen, who has recently been 
teaching in East Windsor; and for the 
primary grade, Miss Alice Bissell, who is 
a graduate of the normal school, in the 
class of 1900. 

NEW HAVEN. Henry Wade Rogers, 
LLD., late president of Northwestern 
University, has accepted an invitation 
from Yale law school to take the place of 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, deceased, as instructor 
in the law department of Yale University 
during the coming year. Mr. Rogers was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan in 1874, and was formerly dean of its 
law department, succeeding Judge Cooley. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

The election of Principal Scribner to the 
superintendency at Dunkirk has finally 
occurred. When Mr. Babcock resigned it 
had been at once assumed that Mr. Scrib- 
ner would succeed him. 

At Rochester the board of education 
has declared Superintendent Noyes’ place 
vacant this month, but he proposes to 
fight it out in the courts. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE. The Baltimore county 
school board at its meeting at Towson de- 
cided to build four new schoolhouses and 
an addition to another. The new build- 
ings are to be at Owings Mills, for school 
No. 7; Glen Arm, for school No, 14; 
Golden Ring, to replace No. 9, destroyed 
by fire; and one in the fifteenth district, 
to replace school No. 5. The addition is 
to be to the school at Wetheredville, first 
district. 

PRINCESS ANN. The _ trustees of 
Washington Academy met July 11. This 
is one of the oldest educational bodies in 
the state, dating back to 1779, and among 
those who attended Washington Academy 
may be mentioned the late United States 
Senators George R. Dennis and Epliraim 
King Wilson, the late Judges Levin T. H. 
Irving and John R. Franklin, and the late 
State Senators Levin L. Waters. and 
James U. Dennis. In 1853 it was consoli- 
dated with Franklin school, and removed 
to Princess Anne under the name of 
Washington Academy. The old building 
was removed in 1893 and replaced with 
a handsome brick building with stone 
trimmings, and is now known as the 
Princess Anne high school. The board 
had to fill five vacancies caused by the 
death of five of its members. Henry J. 
Waters was elected to succeed Levin L. 
Waters, Charles W. Fontaine succeeded 
James U. Dennis, Francis H. Dashiell suc- 
ceeded Dr. Cadmus Dashiell, Hampden P. 


Dashiell succeeded William J. Britting- 
ham, and Robert F. Duer sueceeded E. G. 
Polk. O. A. Jones and R. F'. Madden were 
also elected directors. Judge Henry Page 
was unanimously elected president of the 
board, to succeed the late James U. 
Dennis. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. John S. Highlands died 
in this city July 7. Professor Highlands 
was connected with the public schools of 
Cincinnati for nearly half a century. He 
was born in 1828, on the east fork of the 
Little Miami river, near Terrace Park, O. 
His ancestors were from Nantucket, his 
father being Squire William Highlands of 
Terrace Park. He was related to the 
Starbucks, Swains, Folgers, and Coffins, 
all of whom claim relationship with Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Professor Highlands 
was graduated from Delaware College, 
and afterward took a course of lectures 
at.the Ohio Medical College; and was also 
admitted to the Hamilton county bar. 
He chose teaching, however, as his profes- 
sion. He was principal of the Seven- 
teenth district school for forty-seven 
years, and for several years had charge of 
the Mornington district and the O’Bryon- 
ville colonies. Professor Highlands 
leaves one son, Dr. Harry Highlands of 
Madrid, Spain, and two daughters. Pro- 
fessor Highlands held the respect of all 
who knew him, and had been a faithful 
member of the Methodist church for fifty 
years.——The Ciricinnati delegation has 
returned from Charleston, S. C., where 
they went to attend the National Teach- 
ers’ Convention. They report that Cin- 
cinnati had the largest delegation there, 
and the most enthusiastic, and they ex- 
pect, after the committee has visited the 
Queen City, that no doubt the place will 
be selected as the next convention meet- 
ing place. Dr. Boone has gone to the 
lakes for a few weeks’ vacation.——The 
board of education, at its last meeting, in- 
dorsed the new school course advocated 
by Dr. Boone, and the old McGuffy speller, 
for years in the public schools, will be re- 
placed by Patterson’s word book.——Pro- 
fessor Junkerman, for years at the head 
of the music, resigned, and Walter Aiken, 
the assistant, was appointed to succeed 
him. The board passed resolutions on 
Professor Junkerman’s retirement after 
fifty years in the public schools.——Pro- 
fessor Harper of Woodward also resigned, 
and will devote his life to literary work. 
He has been at Woodward forty-seven 
years, graduating there in ’53, then teach- 
ing, and was made principal in ’64, which 
position he has held ever since. A recep- 
tion was tendered him by the old stu- 
dents, and many were present from the 
old classes down as far as the ’sixties on 
up to the present year. A souvenir in the 
shape of an album of autographs was pre- 
sented him, and all the graduates signed 
it; those who could not be present sent 
their signatures, which were pasted in. 
It was an elaborate affair. Also a loving 
cup ten inches high, appropriately in- 
scribed, from his pupils. Professor Har- 
per, after a rest of some months, will take 
up his favorite study of science and re- 
search.——Two new schoolhouses will be 
erected in the Cincinnati school district, 
and a number will be remodeled. 


MISSOURI. 

R. S. Brookings and S. S. Cupples of St. 
Louis have transferred property valued at 
$5,000,000 to Washington University of 
that city. By this transfer the university 
comes into the possession of one of the 
largest private shipping stations in the 
world, known as the Cupples station. Mr. 
Brookings, who has been receiving a 
salary of $25,000 a year as manager of the 
Terminal Association, has agreed to give 
up his salary and serve the university in 
the same capacity for nothing. 

William S. Cushing of Michigan City 
has noted the following results in correct 
usage of words by a child between five 
and a half and six years, no effort being 
made to teach the words: 712 nouns, 61 
per cent.; 263 verbs, 22 per“tent.; 143 ad- 
jectives, 12 per cent.; 34 adverbs, 20 
prepositions, 9 pronouns, and 5 conjunc- 
tions; the last four groups making 5 per 
cent. of the whole 1,186 words. 


MICHIGAN. 


ANN ARBOR. Miss Winifred E. 
Beman of Ann Arbor has been appointed 
to the Peter White fellowship in Ameri- 
can history in the University of Michigan 
for the college year 1900-1901. The fel- 
lowship was established by the Hon. 
Peter White of Marquette in 1899.———Dr. 
John A. Fairlie, who was recently ap- 
pointed assistant professor of administra- 
tive law in the University of Michigan is 
a graduate of Harvard University. He 
took his graduate work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, receiving the degree of doctor of 
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philosophy in 1899. The past year he has 
been a lecturer on municipal law in 
Columbia University, 

DETROIT. Mr. Martindale was re- 
elected after one of the bitterest anti- 
superintendent contests that the country 
has known. He has always shown mar- 
yelous power to win out with his board 
since he was first elected superintendent, 
The citizens’ committee’s arraignment 
was fierce, as everything else, good and 
bad, seems to be at present, but it seems 
to have had no effect upon the board. 
The most unfortunate feature of the case 
is the fact that the citizens’ committee 
reported that they had specific evidence 
that the teachers of the grades and of the 
high schools did not regard Mr. Martin- 
dale equipped for the place, whereupon he 
was able to show a statement, signed by 
every one of the sixty principals and by 
practically every teacher a year ago, say- 
ing that he was all that could be desired. 
This is every way unfortunate. Mr. Mar- 
tindale received eleven votes to five given 
to A. S. Whitney of Ann Arbor. 


KENTUCKY. 

Professor 8. 8. Woolwine has resigned 
the presidency of South Kentucky Coilege 
in Hopkinsville, and Professor A, C, Kuy- 
kendall, a professor in the school for years 
has been elected to fill the vacant presi- 
dency. Professor Robert L. Couch, late 
president of Joseph Allen College in Ten- 
nessee, succeeds Professor Woolwine as 
principal of the female department, and 
pProtessor Kuykendall as vice-president 
of the institution. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, The programme of 
the Child Study Congress, to be held at 
the State University ‘Thursday, August 23, 
is as follows: President’s address, ‘What 
has child study accomplished, and what 
are the problems of the future?” Dr. 
Henry 8. Baker, principal Humboldt high 
school, St. Paul; ‘Development of Motor 
and Sensory Forces in Children,” Superin- 
tendent S. J. Race, Redwood Falls; “A 
Study of the Emotions,’ Miss Isabelle 
Lawrence, teacher of methodology, St. 
Cloud normal; ‘“‘A Phase of Psychic Re- 
capitulation,” Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Shields, Minneapolis; “Normal and Ab- 
normal Development of Brain and Mind 
Differentiated, with Hygienic and Thera- 
peutic Suggestions,” Charles R. Ball, M. 
D., St. Paul; “The Aims, Conditions, and 
Results of Child Study in Minnesota,” A. 
W. Rankin, Minneapolis, inspector of 
state graded schools and president Minne- 
apolis Child Study Association; ‘‘Habit— 
The Laws of Growth, Guidance, and Re- 
pression,” Miss Laura I. Bartlett, Adams 
school, St. Paul; “What are the trst signs 
of a criminal tendency in a child, and how 
can it be corrected?’’ Dr. George BE. Part- 
ridge, Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
question box, Mrs. C. J. Hunt, St. Paul, 
and Dr. George E. Partridge. “By what 
means can the spiritual nature of the 
child be cultivated?” (1) “By the 
Parents in the Home,” Mrs. C. J. Hunt, 
St. Paul; (2) “By the Graded and High 
School Teacher,’ Miss Ella L. Door, St. 
Paul, teacher of modern literature, Hum- 
boldt high school; (3) “By the Religious 
Teacher,” Mrs. A. D. Harmon, St. Paul. 
After each paper time will be given for 
questions and a free discussion. Any one 
who has found out a new truth bearing 
on child growth is cordially invited to 
give it to the congress. The officers are: 
President, Henry 8S. Baker; secretary, 
Jennie Scheffer. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


CUMBERLAND ISLAND. The thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Georgia 
Teachers’ Association was held June 26 
to 31. Several causes operated to make 
the attendance small, but from every 
other point of view the meeting was emi- 
nently successful. The mere fact of its 
being held at Cumberland was sufficient 
guarantee that the teachers had an enjoy- 
able time, for there is no enjoyment like 
unto a plunge into Cumberland’s glorious 
surf, while, together with the pleasure, 
there was much solid profit for every 
teacher who attended. The papers and 
addresses were of an unusually high grade 
of excellence,. and it is to be regretted 
that there was not more time for discus- 
sion of the ideas advanced. The two 
most important steps taken by the asso- 
ciation were the appointment of a com- 
mittee to outline a course of study in 
manual training, such as it would be 
practical to immediately adopt in the 
schools of the state, and a motion to the 
effect that a uniform system of grading 
be introduced into Georgia schools. 


Principal W. F. Slaton of the boys’ high 

school of Atlanta was made president of 

the association for the ensuing year. 
BARNESVILLE. The county school 


commissioners of Georgia held their an- 
nual meeting in Barnesville July 3-5. 
The meeting was unusually well attended, 
more than 100 county school commis- 
sioners being present. It was a most 
happy innovation—the doing away with 
papers, and setting instead a few impor- 
tant topics for discussion, The discus- 
sions, the greater number of them, were 
practical and to the point, and evidenced 
that Georgia had a body of county school 
commissioners who were sincerely de- 
voted to the advancement of the state’s 
educational interests. There is great 
need of expert supervision, trained teach- 
ers, better schoolhouses, but the signs of 
the times show that public sentiment is 
becoming aroused in these respects, and 
as soon as this is the case improvement 
will ensue, for the schools of any com- 
munity are always just so good as the 
public sentiment demands that they 
shall be. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Miss Agnes Stowell of the San Fran- 
cisco normal school will spend two years 
at the State University in post-graduate 
work. Upon her retirement from the 
school the students gave her a dinner and 
a beautiful present. . 


STATISTICS OF PUBLIC EDUCATIUN 


Nicholas Murray Butler, in a mono- 
graph contributed to the United States 
educational exhibit at the Paris exposi- 
tion, gives the following statistics of pub- 
lic education in this country for 


1897-’98:— 

In 1897-’98 the total estimated popula- 
tion of the United States was 72,337,000. 
Of this number, 21,458,294—a number 
nearly equal to.the population of Austria 
—were of school age, as it is called—that 
is, they were from five to eighteen years 
of age. In 1897-’98 the number of pupils 
entered upon the registers of the common 
schools—that is, the public elementary 
and the public secondary schools—was 
15,038,636, or 20.68 per cent. of the total 
population and 70.08 per cent. of the per- 
sons of “school age.” The total popula- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland is only about 
half as many as this, For these pupils 
409,193 teachers were employed, of which 
number 131,750, or 32.2 per cent., were 
men. The women teachers in the com- 
mon schools numbered 277,443. The 
teachers, if brought together, would out- 
number the population of Munich. The 
women alone far more than equal the 
population of Bordeaux. No fewer than 
242,390 buildings were use for 
school purposes. Their aggregate va 
was $500,000,000  ($492,703,781). 
The average length of the annual school 
session was 143.1 days, an increase since 
1870 of eleven days 

The average monthly salary of men 
teachers in the common schools was $45.16 
in 1897-’98; that of the women teachers 
was $38.74. In the last forty years the 
average salary of common school teachers 
has increased 86.3 per cent. in cities and 
74.9 per cent. in the rural districts. The 
total receipts for common school purposes 
in 1897-98 were almost $200,000,000 ($199,- 
317,597), of which vast sum 4.6 per cent. 
was income from permanent funds, 17.9 
per cent. was raised by state school tax, 
67.3 per cent. by local (county, municipal, 
or school district) tax, and 10.2 came from 
other sources. The common school ex- 
penditure per capita of population was 

9.67: for each pupil it averaged $18.86. 
Teachers’ salaries absorb 63.8 per cent. 
($13,809,472) of the expenditure for com- 
mon schools. 

The commissioner of education believes 
the normal standard of enrollment in 
private educational institutions to he 
about fifteen per cent. of the total enroll- 
ment. At the present time it is only a 
little more than nine per cent., having 
been reduced apparently by the long 
period of commercial and financial de- 
pression which has but lately ended. 


WA WATI. 


Hawaii produces fine oranges. They 
ripen so that they reach the San Fran- 
cisco market two months earlier than 
‘alifornia oranges. Pineapples, bananas, 
and vegetables grow well, and cattle and 
hogs are raised at a profit. 

Most of the gardening: in Honolulu is 
now carried on by Chinese. 

The soils of the Hawaiian Islands are 
all of volcanic origin and very rich. In 
the more favored localities from. five to 
six feet of pure loam is found mixed with 
decomposed volcanic rock. The warm 


climate in connection with frequent 
showers has produced in ages past a most 
abundant growth of vegetation, which has 
decayed and formed a very rich top soil 
about a foot in depth. 

American customs prevail in Honolulu. 
Indeed, the town is, to all purposes, 
nearly as American as San Francisco or 
New York. ‘The spirit permeates every 
enterprise—business, educational, re- 
ligious, and social. Though the British 
and German residents, who are a highly 
valued part of the population, preserve 
in a measure their individuality, there is 
a well pronounced and increasitig ten- 
dency toward American ideas and princi- 
ples. The reason for this is that the 
American predominates in all enterprises, 
and everywhere his influence is felt. The 
population from the United States is in- 
tensely patriotic, and is united.—From 
“Paradise of the Pacific.” 


CHINA: A RUSKIN IDEAL. 


Archibald Little, in an interesting paper 
read before the Liverpool Geographical 
Society, which has special importance in 
view of recent events, points out that the 


. economic ideals advocated by Ruskin have 


been to a great extént realized in the Chi- 
nese empire.. The Chinese, he said, have 
made of China a vast garden, with not a 
weed in it. Their system of manuring is 
highly sanitary. The streams are unpol- 
luted, and no underground drainage lays 
traps for the unwary. With regard to the 
riches lying below the surface, the same 
cannot be said. Mining is carried on 
upon a very small scale, and with very 
primitive methods, It has been totally 
discouraged by the officials, whose édeal 
is a country of small proprietors, self- 
sufficing, each family producing its own 
food, its own raw materials for clothing, 
cotton, or silk, the family doing all the 
spinning, weaving, and clothing of its 
own members; hence the small import- 
ance they attach to trade, and their neg- 
ligence, not to say dislike, to all inter- 
course with outside nations. 


SMALLEST AND ODDEST REPUBLICS 

. Goust is the smallest republic as to area, 
but Tavolara is the smallest republic as to 
population. Goust is only one mile in 
area. It is located on the flat top of a 
mountain in the Pyrenees, between 
France and Spain, and is recognized by 
both of those countries. It is governed 
by a president and council of twelve. It 
was established in 1648, and has 130 in- 
habitants. The president is tax collector, 
assessor, and judge. Goust has no 
church, clergyman, or cemetery. The 
people worship in a church outside of their 
own territory, and the dead bodies are 
slid down to a cemetery in the valley 
below In that valley all the baptisms 
and marriages are performed. Tavolara 
is twelve miles northeast of Sardinia. It 
fs an island five miles long by a half mile 
wide. Its total population consists of 
fifty-five men, women, and children. The 
five men, women, and children. The 
women go to the polls with the men, and 
elect every year a president and council 
of six, all serving without pay. The in- 
habitants support themselves by fishing 
and raising fruits and vegetables. The 
republic has no army and no navy.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


CLOTHESPINS. 


Insignificant as the common wooden 
clothespin is itself, its manufacture forms 
no mean part in American industries, and 


numerous factories in New England and 
other states furnish employment to thou- 
sands of people. There are several large 
clothespin manufactories in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, and one in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga, New York, each of which is 
capable of turning out a thousand boxes, 
or 72,000 pins, per week. There are Sev- 
eral small factories scattered throughout 
the states of Massachusetts, New Hamp-, 
shire, and Vermont, and all are run by 
water power. As a rule, those engaged in 
the manufacture of clothespins are 
Quakers. Beech, white birch, and poplar 
are the woods used in making the article, 
the birch and poplar being considered the 
best. The machinery employed is very 
simple. The wood is first sawed into logs 
four feet in length, and then cut into 
small square sticks by means of a cutting 
machine. Each stick, after being rounded 
in a lathe, is passed into another machine, 
which throws out a number of perfectly- 
formed pins at one cut with great 
rapidity. The pins are then thrown into 
a large revolving cylinder and smoothed 
by friction with each other. New York 


and Boston are the principal markets for 
this ware, and thence they are shipped in 
large quantities to the West and to Eng- 
land and Australia. Over 100,000 boxes of 
pins are annually sent to England, and a 
corresponding number to Melbourne, Syd- 
ney, New Zealand, and the Sandwich 
Islands.—Newark Advertiser. 


SCHOOL BULLETIN FABLES. 


A candidate for a princi ip w 
asked by the president of the heal “tase 
pose you come here, who is to run the 
school, you or the board of education?” 
hg the president glared at him fiercely, 

e young man hastened to reply: “Wh 
should consider myself si - 

“That's all I want to know,” thund 
the president. “If you don’t know ho 
ct running re than a lot of us 

usiness men, and doctors, and 
the next place he applied for this 
candidate happened to be asked the same 
question, so he profited by his experience, 

I am to run the school,” he said. “If 
T don’t know more about it than a lot. of 
you business men, and doctors, and law- 
yers, you don’t want me.” . 

“H—m,” said the president, 
long have you been out of college?” 

“Just graduated, sir.” 

“Ever taught?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Bver visited schools 
scholar?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Fiver selected any teachers?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Ever made out a course of study?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Ever made a comparative study of 
text-books ?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Ever looked into the relative merits of 
different kinds of school furniture?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Ever watched the growth of a school 
into a development that fitted its particu- 
lar community so that it made the most 
out of just the boys and girls it hed to 
deal with, under just the conditions that 
surrounded it?” 

“No, sir, but—” 

“Well, sir, all this is what we business 
men, and dectors, and lawyers on this 
board have been doing for twenty years, 
and we think we know more about run- 
ning this school than any callow graduate 
just out of college. Good morning, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, but-—” y 

“Good morning, sir.’”’ 

This fable shows that you can’t most 
always sometimes tell. 


“How 


except as a 


MISCELLANY. 

Susan B. Anthony was once at a teach- 
ers’ association, when a discussion was 
had as to why teachers are not held in as 
high esteem as doctors, lawyers, and min- 
isters. Mrs. Anthony got the floor and 
shot the following bombshell:— 

It seems to me you fail to comprehend 
the cause of the disrespect of which you 
complain. Do you not see that so long 
as society says that woman has not brains 
enough to be a doctor, lawyer, or minis- 


ter, but has plenty to be a teacher, every 


man of you who condescends to teach 
tacitly admits before Israel and the sun 
that he has no more brains than a 
woman? 

The teacher had been contrasting words 
of similar appearance, but different mean- 
ing. The words amphibious and am- 
bidextrous had been considered. After 
she felt that the distinction had been 
made clear, she called on Tommy to illus- 
trate the meaning of each. 

After a pause Tommy answered: “A 
feller that has to swim with both hands 
at onet is ambidextrous, but if he kin 
swim with one hand out of the water he’s 
amphibious.” 

A party of students at Heidelberg com- 
plained of the boarding-house coffee. 
“The only place to get coffee is at 
Vienna,” said one of the boys. The land- 
lady grew tired of the complaints, and so 
told one of the students who was going to 
Vienna to bring back the recipe. He 
went to Vienna. When he returned, the 
landlady asked him for the recipe for 
making Vienna coffe. “Put some in,” he 
replied. 


“Do you believe in teaching the lan- 
guages in the schools?” asked Mr. Cling- 
stone of Miss Gildersleeve. , 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the young lady. 
“Every one should be able to speak Eng- 
lish and golf.’”’—Detroit Free Press. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The midsummer holiday Century is 
chiefly notable, perhaps, as introducing a 
writer hitherto unknown, of whose power 
to interest those who “never read serial 


stories” the editors feel confident. The 
new-comer, Miss Bertha Runkle, is a 
young woman still in her early ’twenties; 
and the scene she has chosen for her first 
effort in fiction is Paris at the time of the 
accession of Henry IV. The story, which 
will run for several months, is called 
“The Helmet of Navarre.” It is an- 
nounced as a dramatic romance of love 
and adventure, characterized by great in- 
ventiveness and by and absorbing 
action. Among the characters are the 
king and his opponent, the Duke of 
Mayenne. In the department of fiction, 
the August Century contains, also, a 
humorous monologue, “The Author's 
Reading in Simpkinsville,” by Ruth Mc- 
Enery Stuart, and three other short 
stories —by Laura E. Richards, Lillie 
Hamilton French, and Mary Knowles 
Bartlett,—besides an interesting install- 
ment of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s “Dr. North 
and His Friends.” An article that takes 
the reader far afloat is John Burroughs’ 
first paper on the Harriman expedition to 
Alaska and Behring sea. Of this adven- 
turous party were John Muir of glacier 
fame and R. Swain Gifford, the painter, 
who is one of the illustrators. Another 
outdoor paper is Maurice Thompson’s “In 
the Woods with une Bow’’—a breezy ac- 
count of hits and misses in shooting at 
game birds, with humorous pictorial com- 
ment by Miss Cory. 


—The August Atlantic is pre-eminently 
a fiction number, containing six brilliant 
stories, besides the concluding chapters of 
Mr. Howells’ delightful serial, “A Difficult 
Case”; but the more solid topics of the 
day are equally well provided for. In fic- 
tion, Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘““The Foreigner” 
will delight all readers. Alice Brown’s 
“A Sea Change” is equally characteristic 
in vein, and notable as a sketch of modern 
New England life. Rollin Lynde Hartt 
describes “Iowa and the Iowans.” The 
article is replete with Mr. Hartt’s well- 
known humor. President Hadley of Yale 
discusses instructively the crying need of 
“Better Political Education.” “Our 
Rights in China,” by Mark B. Dunnell, is 
a brief, but illuminating, discussion of 
China and the “open door’ quest on. 
John Muir describes the wild flowers and 
natural gardens of our great National 
park. Talcott Williams discusses “The 
Price of Order,—the Methods by Which 
Law is Applied and Order Ma‘ntained 
Throughout the Colonies of Great 
Britain.” Frederic Bancroft reviews 
“American Statesman.” Sylvester Bax- 
ter’s “Submarine Signaling’ describes a 
little known modern wonder: the off- 
shore warning of ships in time of danger 
by sound signals sent submerged. Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford, Duncan Scott, and 
others contribute notable poems, and the 
Contributors’ Club is, as usual, brilliant, 
entertaining, and suggestive. 


—One of the most dashing novels that 
even William Le Queux ever wro‘e is 
named with characteristic daring “The 


Sign of the Seven Sins,” by which he des- 
ignates the gaming palace at Monte Carlo. 
This novel, entire, appears in the New 
Lippincott Magazine for August. It car- 
ries cone along in spite of ennui or inter- 
ruption through the dangerous pleasures 
of the Riviera, on a smart yachting party 
acrogs the Mediterranean, and into a wld 
railroad chase to Paris, where a mystery 
is luckily solved. The novel alone would 
enliven a vacation or a day of trave!, but 
the New Lippincott gives four shorter 
summer stories, each chosen for its sea- 
sonableness, besides Stephen Crane’s last 
work—a masterly description of the bat- 
tle of Leipzig. 


—In the Magazine of Art for July the e 
is the first installment of an exhaustive 
essay by M. H. Spielmann on the portraits 
cf Geoffrey Chaucer, which cannot fail to 
prove of interest to every student of the 
poet. 


—The Christian Endeavor world’s con- 
yention creates widespread attention, and 
special interest therefore attaches to the 
article in the July Quiver on the subject. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B. A., president of the British National 
Council. 


SCHOOL AXD HOME IFDUCATICN. 


, George P. Brown, editor and publisher 
of School and Home Education, one cf 
the most useful men and one of the best 
of publications, has met with a great loss 


through a very disastrous fire, which de- 
stroyed all the buildings on five blocks in 
the heart of the city. His subscription 
list is lost, as are large and valuable col- 
lections of records, Ali subscribers 
should send their name and address and 
the time to which their subscription was 
paid to George P. Brown, Bloomington, 
Til, at once. Pass the word along. 


THE HEAVENS IN AUGUST. 


We must wait for another eclipse, but, 
while we are waiting, the majestic pro- 
cession of heaven’s countless host moves 
noiselessly on. If the winter season be 
more favorable for star-gazing by reason 
of the longer nights, the more crystalline 
atmosphere and the more brilliant con- 
stellations, the summer season is prefer- 
able because of the mildness of the 


atmosphere, the prevailing outdoor habi‘s, 
and the fact that a whole night spent 
among the stars will not be so long as to 
be wearisome. With the sun rising at the 
beginning of August before five in the 
morning, and the dawn breaking before 
four, the month should not be allowed to 
pass without a night out of doors in cease- 
less study of the revolving heavens. 
From the moment of the first appearance 
of the evening star, through the hours in 
which the planets and constellations fol- 
low one another up from the east and 
down to the west, to the moment when, 
the morning star having given place to 
dawn, the sun’s red face is lifted above the 
horizon, the would-be unabated interest 
and elevated delight. 

But even in the earlier morning there is 
much to observe. Venus, departed from 
the evening sky, has made a rapid transit 
past the sun, and, with the beginning of 
August, is so superbly dominating the 
early east that she is up two hours before 
the sun, and attains her greatest bril- 
liancy on the fourteenth of the month. 
Mars is up an hour anda half before 
Venus, and his red glow may readily be 
recognized before Venus’ silvery light 
gleams forth. On the nineteenth, more- 
over, Mercury reaches greatest western 
elongation, and may therefore be seen 
several days before and after that date 
following Venus up from the eastern hori- 
zon. These three stars in charge of early 
dawn will not fail to impress the beholder. 

In the early evening, too, there is plenty 
to be seen. Jupiter is a magnificent sight 
among the stars of the Scorpion. He is 
in quadrature with the sun on the twenty- 
fifth, being then ninety degrees from that 
luminary, on the meridian when the sun 
sets, and rising at noon. Field glasses 
and small telescopes may readily bring to 
view from one to four of Jupiter’s moons, 
besides, in some instances, neighboring 
stars. To the eastward Saturn is making 
a brilliant display, greatly enhanced by 


the appearance of his rings as secn ~ 


through a telescope, now very favorably 
turned, so that the dark spaces between 
the planet and the rings may easily be 
made out on both sides. 

Of the constellations, one in particular 
claims our attention in the month of 
August; ranking among the smaller ones, 
it nevertheless is filled with wonders. It 
is the constellation Lyra. It is marked 
and readily located by that brilliant star 
Vega, or Alpha Lyrae, usually called 
simply Lyra, which is seen directly over- 
head at about nine in the evening. One 
and one-half degrees from this star are 
seen two faint stars of the fifth magni- 
tude, separated from each other by a 
space of two degrees, and making, with 


- Vega, a beautiful little isosceles triangle. 


These two stars lie to the east of Vega, 
and look very unimportant. Let one look 
intently at the more northerly of the two, 
however, and he may soon be suspicious 
that there are two stars there instead of 
one. Now let him place an opera glass at 
his eye, and his suspicions will be con- 
firmed. Epsilon Lyrae immediately pre- 
sents itself as a double star. Next, let 
him take a good field glass, and he will 
find that these two component stars are 
separated more widely; and if he use a 
telescope, more widely still. But if he £0 
on increasing the power of the telescope, 
then, to his amazement, the two stars into 
which the original star was divided are 
now cach of them divided again, so that, 
where there was originally one, there are 
now four stars. 

The question now arises, Are these four 
stars simply situated in the same line of 
sight, or do they belong to one system ? 
The answer is that they belong to a Sys- 
tem. Each one of these four is a blazing 
sun. It is manifest that these suns s‘and 
in pairs. In each pair the two suns are 
revolving about each other—or, more ac- 
curately, they are both revolving about an 
invisible centre. Moreover, each pair is 
also revolving about the other pair—or, 


more accurately, both pairs are revolving 
about an invisible centre. For the com- 
plete revolution of the individua!s hun- 
dreds of years are necessary; for the com- 
plete revolution of the pairs, thousands of 
years. Nothing forbids our believing that 
attached to these suns are habitable 
planets like our own, from which intelli- 
gent beings gaze at close range upon 
glories which, even at this vast distance, 
fill our minds with awe. If this one faint 
star yields such treasures, what must be 
the wealth with which the glorious 
Creator has crowned the entire circ!e of 
the heavens? 

But we have not done. This is only one 
star in this little constellation. There, 
too, is Alpha Lyrae, or Vega, itself, the 
very bright one, not standing alone, but 
introducing to our acquaintance a con- 
stant companion. There, too, is Beta 
Lyrae, a second quadruple system, and 
ranking as a variable star. Here are Zeta 
and Eta Lyrae, both double stars. And 
here is Nu Lyrae, a third quadruple star. 
The display is completed by a globular 
cluster and the celebrated ring nebula, 
with its wide open centre. And now, 
greatly to enhance the glory of this quar- 
ter of the heavens, Giacobini’s comet 
enters the field, due on the first of August 
at a point indicated by Right Ascension 


nineteen degrees and thirty-six minutes, 


Declination North forty-one degrees and 
twenty minutes. This will place it about 
ten degrees east of Vega, with a southwest 
movement from night to night. This 
comet, favorably located for observation 
while summer lasts, will during the fall 
rapidly fade as it withdraws from the 


earth into space. 
Frederick Campbell. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EPSILON LYRAE: A QUADRUPLE SYSTEM. 


A SE VERE REMEDY. 

A little boy came home after the chil- 
dren had had their eyes examined, with 
the following note, duly signed by the 
principal: — 

“Mr. Judkins: Dear sir,—Your son 
shows decided indications of astigmatism, 
and his case is one that should be at- 
tended to without delay.” 

The father sent the following answer: — 
“Mr, Kershaw: Dear sir,—Whip it out 
of him. Yours truly, Hiram Judkins.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. 

Alfred Russell Wallace, the English 
scientist, and equal discoverer with Dar- 
win of the law of evolution, says the nine- 
teenth century is wonderful for its devel- 
opment of the truth that the spirit-world 
exists, and near to us; and that for other 
discoveries it surpasses all the preceding 
centuries combined. He holds that, ‘to 
get any adequate comparison with the 
nineteenth century, we must take not any 
preceding century or group of centuries, 
but rather the whole preceding epoch of 
human history.” This he does in the fol- 
lowing comparative list of the two eras;— 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. - 


Railways. 

Steamships. 

Electric telegraphs. 

The telephone. 

Lucifer matches. 

Gas illumination. 

Electric lighting. 

Photography. 

The phonograph. 

Roentgen rays. 

Spectrum analysis. 

Anesthetics. 

Antiseptic surgery. 

Conservation of energy. 

Molecular theory of gases. 

Velocity of light directly measured. 

Rotation of the earth experimentally 
shown. 

The uses of dust. 

Chemistry, definite proportions. 

Meteors and the meteoric theory. 

The glacial epoch. 

The antiquity of man. 

Organic evolution established. 

Cell theory and embryology. 

Germ theory of disease and the func- 
tions of the leucocytes. 


ALL PRECEDING AGES. 


The mariner’s compass. 

The steam engine. 

The telescope. 

The barometer and thermometer. 
Printing. 

Arabic numerals. j 
Alphabetical writing. 

- Modern chemistry founded. 
Electric science founded. 
Gravitation established. 

Kepler’s laws. 

The differential calculus. 

The circulation of the blood. 

Light proved to have finite velocity. 
The development of geometry. 


BOOKS THAT CHILDREN LIKE. 


The London Daily News has been hold- 
ing a plebiscite on the hundred books that 


- children like best. There took part in the 


voting 987 competitors. The hundred 
books named oftenest became the Daily 
News “Best,” and the competitor who 
formed the largest number of his selec- 
tions in this democratically-elected ‘‘Hun- 
dred Best” received a prize of ten pounds 
($50). The first twenty books were as 
follows: — . 

“Robinson Crusoe,” 921; ‘“Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales,” 877; “Alice in Wonder- 
land,” 867; ‘“‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” 
831; “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” 824; “Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales,” 807; ‘Little Women,” 757; 
“Arabian Nights,” 730; “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” 727; “Alice Through the 
Looking Glass,” 723; “Water Babies,” 
712; “Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” 
706; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 705; 
“Treasure Island,” 705; “Swiss Family 
Robinson,” 691; “Ivanhoe,” 670; “Gulli- 
ver’s Travels,” 650; “Westward Ho!” 632; 
wee Book,” 575; ‘““Wide Wide World,” 


of Grammar, Primary, and 


-ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


this season, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Calls for next 
‘Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKROY, O. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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Some New Books, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Assistent 

spanigh 


‘A History of Scot 


Elementary Physical Geography. ..... 
America’s Working People ..... 
High School Grammar......,. 
Elementary Geography ....... 
The Dread and Wear ot 
McLaughlin and Old Oregon... eves 
The Future of the American Negro ............+++.. 
Joe! Dorrman sees vege 
The Court 


Author. Publisher. Price 
no American Boo k Co., New York. § 35 
yones. Macuil!an Company, 
“ 
Lang. Dodd, Mead, & Co, 330 
Stevens “ “ 1.50 
Comstock, “ “ “ 1.50 
Davidson. Chas, Scribner’s Sons, « 1.00 
dwa “ “ 1 25 
Spahr. 8, Green, & Co., N. ¥ 1.25 


Reed & Kello, 30., N. 
e . Maynard, Merril N.Y. 
Ellis. A, C. McClurg & Co,, Chicago, 

‘ 


Dye. 
Colquhoun. Harper & Bros., New Y 
Washington. Small, Maynard, & 


Archibald. A.S. Barnes & Co., “ 

Henry Holt & Co., 
Burke. Cassell & Co., “ “10 


Among the many excellent exhibits of 
school appliances at the Charleston con- 
vention of the N. BE, A., that of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company was pre-emi- 
nently good. The many and varied styles 
of the pencils and other articles of this 
well-known firm attracted crowds 
throughout the sessions, and the good 
nature of the manager, G. H. Reed, was 
severely taxed by the importunity of those 
who desired to sample the quality of h's 
wares. 

The scheol public has long been 
familiar with the high quality of the 
goods of this concern, and the very attrac- 
tive manner in which they are put on the 
market deserves and secures the praise of 
every pencil user. 


SEEKING THE TYPE. 

Does the typical Brother Jonathan ex- 
ist, or are the lank figure and shrewd face 
a composite of pictures painted by many 
imaginations? Our English visitors are 


constantly seeking the type, and are gen- 
erally surprised that they do not find it. 
Two Scotch members of parliament car- 
ried on their investigations with especial 
care, and one of them has left an amusing 
record of the climax of their efforts. 

My traveling companion, says he, 
Colonel Holmes, M. P. for Paisley, was 
surprised that we never saw a typical 
American; tyical, that is, in the sense of 
the John Bull of English caricature and 
of Brother Jonathan in the American [fl- 
lustrated papers. 

At Chicago, however, my Scotch friend 
found his typical American loafing outside 
the hotel. He was tall, lank, lantern- 
jawed; he wore a straw hat, and had a 
semi-circle of tobacco juice around him. 

I was immediately fetched to inspect 
this true type. We asked, with some 
curiosity, how many generations of his 
ancestors had lived in America, and in 
what Western state he had been born. 
The reply astonished two Scotch M. P.’s. 

“Hoot, mon, I’m no American, I cam 
frae Paisley laist year.” 

After this experience we discontinued 
our search after the American type.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


HECTOGRAPH AND INK. 


We believe the following will be useful 
to many teachers who desire to make hec- 
tographs and hectograph ink:— 


Immerse the gelatine in water till it is 
all absorbed, then add the glycerine and 
heat on water, both, until solution is 
effected; pour into shallow tray and allow 
to solidify. An ordinary slate makes a 
very good tray. Special care should be 
taken to avoid bubbles in pouring. Ani- 
line copying inks are used. To make the 
violet ink, take 

Methyl—violet aniline....2 parts. 

Teachers can make a great deal of use 

of the hectograph in their schools. 


A GLORIOUS VACATION REGION. 

The scenic splendor of New England’s 
lake regions is known the world over, and 
gradually these lakes have become the 
sauntering place of hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of pleasure seekers. And th’'s 
popularity is accounted for in many ways, 
but the greatest attraction, no doubt, is 
the pure air which pervades these lake re- 
gions. Fine scenery is not lacking, 
neither are the recreation features want- 
ing. Every lake in Northern New Eng- 
land is bountifully stocked with the choic- 
est varieties of fish, and fishing alone is 
an enticement of importance. 

The Boston & Maine railroad reaches 
all of the important lakes in the Bast, in- 
cluding Winnipesaukee, Sunapee, Mem- 
phremagog, Moosehead, Rangeley, and a 
hundred others fully as noted. 

That the tourist may know of the vari- 
eties and beauties of the lakes, three book- 
lets, “Lake Sunapee,” “Lake Memphre- 
magog,”’ and “Lakes and Streams,” have 
been prepared by the general passenger 
department of the Boston & Maine rail- 
road, Boston, and will be sent you upon 
receipt of a two-cent stamp for each book. 
Another pictorial publication issued by 
the company, known as “New England 
Lakes,” is sent upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps, and is one of the handsomest 
portfolios ever issued. 


IOWA SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 

A new law in Iowa provides that every 
school district must annually set aside 
from five to fifteen cents for every child 
of school age, the money to go for the 
purchase of books for the school library. 
During the school year the books are to 
be kept in the schoolroom, but in vacation 
time they will be kept for the use of the 
pupils in some private house or store se- 
lected by the board. The books to be 
purchased are limited to a list. which the 
state board of education is to make out. 
Already most of the Iowa cities have 
availed themselves of the law permitting 
school directors to spend $25 a year on 
books.—Pathfinder. 


Doctor—Stick out your tongue, Tommy. 
Tommy—Not me. I did that to my teacher, 
yesterday, and I still ache all over for it. 


a 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 


been used over fifty years by mothers for. 


their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
é it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ‘ 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Tm Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 
” WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


“IT thank you for sending me only two candidates for the 

Ei SCAPE D guages,” writes Principal Halleck ot the Boys’ High School, 

page lied. & a escaped being swamped. I took one of your candidates, Mr. W. R. Price. 

pes ge We get a good many letters like this, and those who try us after a ‘“‘ swamping” ex- . 
pe other serecne usually congratulate us upon our methods, The superintendent of schovuls 


136 Auditorium Bidg. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Eastern Branch: in 1884, filled, 4,900. Seeks 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. shows atenaus poo evry for advancement rather than 


The Albert ( ES{AzusHen 4 YEARS. Largest and best ) Central 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 3878 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ools, and ies 
and FOR EICN Professors, Principals, Ase Metan ta, Favors, end Governesers, for 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


PEC [ A LIS TS with general education wanted for Ppertmens work in High 
Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 

States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $79 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For furt er information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


352 Wasbington St., 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 
V. Huyssoon, 


SCHERMERHOR 3 E, 14th St, Jonn C. Roonwet, | Managers. 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free , 
1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 


378 Wabash A chicago. King Toronto. 414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
533 Oooper Bldg.” Denver bldg, Ban Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, and best known in U. 8, Est. 1855. 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


‘ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Because of increasing business has takeh new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck, Please note the change of address ‘ 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
an t 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


2 Weha ualed facilities for placing teachers 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Private School 
At a Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 
Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can| ANY SUBSCRIBER 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x of the JournaL oF Epucation who would 
montHS by sending ONE NEW yearly like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
subscription. % sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. address to which he would like the paper sent 
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Lippincott's LANGUAGE SERIES 


LESSONS IN LANGUAGE 


12mo, Cloth, 40 cents 


LESSONS IN GRAMMAR 


12mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
By J. N. PATRICK, A.M., 


AUTHOR OF “ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS,” “PEDAGOGICAL PEBBLES,” “ ENGLISH IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,” AND “THE RECITATION.” 


This new two-book series of Language and Grammar texts excels every 
other series of language texts in the following important particulars : 


{. Lessons on Language is methodically inductive. 


II. It is definite in aim. 


IfI. The method of the author requires the pupil to use a grammatical fact as soon as he 


has learned it. 
IV. Word-Study is methodically presented. 


V. The diétation exercises train the pupil to give undivided attention. 


VI. The sentence- making exercises, oral and written, require the pupil to review, to think. 


to invent. 


VII. The treatment of phrases and clauses is simple and concise. 
VIII. The treatment of verbs and verb - phrases is especially clear. ’ 
IX. The treatment of participles and infinitives is unusually complete. 
X. Suggestions to teachers and pupils are numerous, and found where they are needed. 


I. Lessons in Grammar treats the fundamental principles which form the basis of the 


language clearly and concisely. 


If. Minor grammatical facts and exceptions which embarrass young students are separated 


from the essential facts and given in notes. 


Ill. The treatment of verbs, of verb- phrases, of copula and complement, is unusually 


simple and complete. 


IV. The treatment of verbals is the simplest yet published. - 
V. Phrases and clauses do the work of nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
VI. The constructive exercises compel the pupil to master the structure of the sentence. 
VII. Egurvacent Expressions and Orper are treated in Lessons I. anv II., Part II. 
VIII. Letter writing and composition are briefly discussed, and abundant Exercises furnished. 
IX. The Lesson on Fauitry Dietion suggests much to an inquiring pupil and a growing 


teacher. 


X. Explanatory notes and pedagogical suggestions, which are interspersed throughout the 


text, are worthy of special notice. 


Unusually low prices for introduction and exchange will 
be quoted on application to the publishers. 


Cerrespondence in regard to the introduction of these books 


is cordially invited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


** One of the most helpful books on the subject published.” 
—Sorr. Tuomas M. Batter, Springfield, Mass. 


Nature Study by Months. 


° FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, ahd this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 


Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 3 Somerset St. 


PUBLISHING 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and com 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in usin 
by Exercises ~~ t the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
AMES F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


these cautions. By 
price, 25 cents, 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WitLis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


PUBLISHING CO, 


BOSTON : 
3 Somerset Street. 


prehensive arrange- 
g English, supplemented 


Registrar of the Institute. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
T cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 
teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 

Applicants must have‘at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 


JamEs MacAtistER, LL.D., President. 


Publishers. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


ONIUER SITY 


Any Information. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


4347 East 30th St., 


COMPANY pe: New York 


352 Washington Street, 
NX. Dovt., «++ Boston, Mass. 


Short Cuts 
TO EVERYTHING How 


Everyone knows what_ it 
is to be s/ow at figures! Who 
is there to quickness 

t figuring would not come 
py The title of 
this k means just that 
and there are thousands -o 
testimonials from grateful 
purchasers who thank the 
publishers for enabli ng 
them to become possesse 
of that which they had not 
—quickness at figures. 

Not puzzles! But easy 
methods, plain, and learn- 
able by everyone. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 
HINDS & NOBLE 


_ 4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y. City 


Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 


OF INTEREST TO 

Teachers, Mothers, Ministers, and Physicians. 
Subseription Price,-++- $1.00 per Year. 

Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HE Revised Edition of my latest book, entitled 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now on sale. It is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 
cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Have y: ua complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We have a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 

OUR PUBLICATIONS 

We will sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 

The edition is now sold by subscrip- 
tion only. 

Full descriptive circular sent on re- 
quest. 

An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 


Address : 
American Technical Book Co 


4 83 Chambers St., New York 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to 


IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Horace Mann 
the Educator. 


By A. E. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Speciai 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils oA pera for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only, Especial attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BEOKWITH. 


QTMTE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPTN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircusure, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun THompaon, Princinal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Goon LEOTURERS & IN STRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


In order to place the JoURNAL oF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset St. Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper: Post-office. 
AmericanJournal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 


American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Amorican|Schoo! Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Solerado School Journal......... Denver, Col, 
Canadian Teacher................ Toronto, Can. 
Educational Journal ............ Toronto, Can. 
Educational News................ Newark, Del. 
Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent........ Jacksonville, Fla. 
Indiana School Journal..----.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. ........ ..... Danville, Ill. 

lowa Normal Monthly........... Dubuque, Iowa. 
Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten Review............ Springfield, 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools................. Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri! School Journal... .....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly. .....Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator,............... Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School.............0.+06 New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal........... Bloomington, II. 
School Bullétin...............- .. Syracuse, N. 
School Education,............-++ inneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal ...........s-0000+ New York, N.Y. 
School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill 
Southern Schools. .............. Lexington, K 
Teachers’ Institute.............. New ork, N.Y. 
Teachers’ World................. New >. ork, N.Y. « 
Texas School Journal........... Austin, Texas 
Western School Journal......... Tope 


ka, Kansas. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher................ Milwaukee, Wis. 
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